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About this r^rt 



Ihis r^rt cxantedns an overview of the Secoix^ European Octnniunitj^ 
Fxograitrae on Transition, cwering : 

• the soci.al, ecancmic and educational challer^es to vAiich the 
Programme was a response (Chapter 1) ; 

• the responses made in the 30 Pilot Projects (Qiapcers 2-6) ; and 

• policy conclusions and reccranendations for education policy-makers 
and practitioners (Qiapters 6 & 7) . 

It marks the oorpletion of 10 years' developffnent work in the Ocanmunity, 
in close co-operation with Meitiber States, to test new approaches to the 
provision of education and training to help youig pecple beccafns better 
prepared for their entry into work and adult life. Two 4-year Action 
Programraes (1978-1982 and 1983-1987) each of 30 pilot projects were 
organised. Many projects formed part of national policy initiatives. 

Eurcpean-level interaction across national boundaries was an important 
element. Ihe two programmes shewed that European co-cperation in this 
of development work is not only possible, despite the differences 
of systems, languages and cultures, but profitable, in the sense that 
it is an effective and econcnacal way to investigate solutions to 
sharad problems. 

Ihey also demcsnstrated that the process of , working together in such a 
field, difficult as it may be at first, is a contribution to "creating 
the CXxnmunity*' in the minds and hearts of young people and educator-^. 
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More detailed reports have been published separately on nine main 
theme-areas of the projects' work, under the headii^ of : 

• School-industry links 

• The TOrld of work as a learning resource 

• Guidance and the school 
o Enterprise ediacation 

• Assessment and certification 

• Strategies to help the disadvantaged 

• Teacher training strategies 

• Partnership : parents and secondary schools 

• Equal opportunities. 

Forty 4-page illustrative studies ("Innovations") have also been 
published on selected projects, under the title of "Innovations". 

Ihese publicatLons are available free of charge in all Community 
languages fcon the Erograinme Information Office, Brussels. 
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1- CHANGES IN "TRANSmCW" 



Ihinec itajor charges have vqoset the traditional world of transition 
schooling over the last decade : 

• Ecsonanic, technological and demographic chanje has led to acute 
shortage of jobs and much fiercer conpetition for them. Traditional 
ertplayment and career patters have been transformed. The qualities, 
eqptitudes and personal skills new required to enter work have made 
many of the aims and methods of traditional education and training out 
of date. 

• Prolonged and hi^ youth uneirplqyroent, even worse for young wcmen 
than ycung men, has altered tlie attitudes, aspirations and patterns 
of behaviour of many young people and their parents. 

• Action taken by governments to cccibat youth unenployment, parti- 
cularly the vast e^qpansiai of post-canpulsory vocatiOTal training in 
recent years, has made a considerable inpact on the choices of young 
people leaving scSiool. 

Loncrer and later transition 

At the same time, the period of transition has beoone longer. Young 
people spend more time in formal education and training, \*ether 
voluntarily or not. 

Extendincr oognpulsorv education Box 1 

In Belgium ^ ocnpilsory full-time school new continues iip to the 
age of 16, and participation in part-time education is obligatory 
vp to 18. In Germany , v^^ere part-time schooling, carpulsoq^^ yjp to 
the age of 18, has been a feature of the education system for a 
long time, ccrtpulsory full-time edikcatioai has been extended from 
9 to 10 years in scrae Lander. In Bortucral , compulsory schooling 
was recently extended to 9 years. In Italy and Spain, the exten- 
sion of occpulsory education is part of secondary education re- 
forms either planned or under discussion. 
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Ihe gsneral trend in policy in all countries is towards delaying -"die 
age of entry to the labour market 'ontil nearer 18 or even 19. 

Access to vrork is no longer just a probleni for those without qualifi- 
cations, or with only minimal ones. Most young people now face diff^' • 
culties in pr^)aring for entry into working life. Education for tran- 
sition has thus to take account of the iieeds of a much wider "clieirt" 
graxp than in the past. ' 

EsetendincT vocational training Box 2 

In most Member states there has been a vast ej^ansicn and diversi- 
fication in vocational prqoaration and training, beginnii^ after 
the first cycle of secondary education, using pre-enplqyment cour- 
ses, linked training and education schemes, and many different 
kinds of work e>5)erience and induction programmes. In France , the 
introduction of the 'Baccalaureat prof essionnel • will, it is hoped, 
help to bring tJie proportion of young people holding a baccalairceat 
qualification to 80% by the year 2000. The new qualifications 
available at 17+ in Ireland and the introduction of 2-year youth 
training in the tftiited Kinadcm are other examples. 



H-ese developnents have generated new challenges for education sys- 
tems. Simply staying longer in education and training does not per se 
inprovB a young perscxi's einplqyability or jcb chances. In seme Member 
States, e.g. the Federal R^iblic of Germany, the difficult threshold 
for many young people no longer lies at the end of school but at the 
end of their vocational training course. Another new problem is the 
growing phencnienon of "training programme careers", i.e. young peqple 
mcfving fron one scheme or programme to another, without firding a 
job. 

Hoe extension of ccsipiLsory education has accentuated vAiat many htave 
perceived for a long time, namely the need for substantial, even radi- 
cal, changes in the school curriculum and in -the style of teaching and 
learning, if it is to benefit all young people, including those with a 
strung inclination to leave school at the earliest iratent. 
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Implications 1 box 3 

Initiatives ained at a genuine and broadly-based preparation for 
vrorking and ad u lt life have had to start by redefinii^ its proper 
objectives and cxaitent ^ Existing assessment systems and practice 
are being reviewed, to inprove their effectiveness in iiotivating 
young people axxi facilitating their progression throu^ the inaze 
of educaticn and training alternatives into a job. closer links 
between schools and trainiixr instituticais are needed to csercaroa 
the increasingly artificial and often counterpnoductive separation 
of general and vocational education. 



Motivation 

Die young pecple of today have been brcxight up in a period in vhich 
lack of work; in partiaolar for the yourg, is clearly perceived as the 
single most xirgent social problem to be Eolved. Yet cost pecple still 
tend to agree that imcertainty abait the fiitux^ siqpply of work is go- 
ing to persist. 

Ohis e5a)erience has changed the* attitudes of scroe young people towards 
schooling, provdkii^ a loss of motivation, and altering their valxies 
and aspirations. Bit it also leads others to becGce laore deraaxxJinj, 
and to clajja Bore scope for self-initiative, co-determination and 
negotiation in planning their ftiture. 

Ihe difficulties facing young pecple in the transition years are not 
limited only to education, training or job issues. Social prcblenis 
like bad housing, bad health, lew inccitse, xmstable family sitxaations, 
drugs; cultural issues related to the integration of ethnic minori- 
ties; and personal aixi developmental problems in growing frctu adoles- 
cence into adulthood - all these are often ins^>arably mingled with 
them. Education aimed at pr^>aration for adult life must take account 
of these factors, for instance throi^ the kind of adult relation- 
ships, the choice of curriculum, and the kind of guidance vAiich it 
offers to young pecple. 

Fewer pupils 

By the year 2000 the 15-19 age-grc^qp in the C3cenraunity will have de- 
clined by 25% on average, but by as mudti as 40% or even more in seme 
Member States. Ihis is already affecting the size of schools and the 



number of teachers being recxviited, and is one of many factors vMch 
have depressed teachers' morale in scne Member States. It is a change 
which calls for particular efforts in the field of in-service train- 
ing, as well as imaginative action to try to maintain the range of 
education choices cpen to young people. 



ImplicaticaTs 2 



Ihese changes have meant a new climate in secondary education. In 
the schools, the effect has teen a push towards putting the student 
more at the centre of the teach iTTq/ip;^TTn- jxr process , ihe challenge 
is to stimulate re-thinking of the use of the school and its re- 
sources in terns of what it can do for her/him, instead of how 
ycung pecple can be fitted into vAiat the school-system, or indivi- 
dual subject-teachers, have traditionally offered. 



less certainty, more choice 

Generally yamg pecple are faced with more choice, and more uncertain- 
ty about what to choose for the best. Options formerly picked primari- 
ly by the less well-qualified have became attractive for the better^ 
qualified too, sanetimes only for the better jcb p3:x3spects or the 
financial st^port they provide. 

The traditioial pattern of settlirg dcwn in a stable jcb sttai^t after 
leaving school or training is a thing of the past. New forms of enplqy- 
ment, part-time and contract work, self-enplqyment and work in co-op- 
v°ratives, job-sharing and temporary employment, participation in jct>- 
creaticn prograuiues and voluntary work in the local canraunity - have 
all beccine more iiiportant. Ihey can also offer yourg pecple possibili- 
ties for ccsiiblning work with fUther education and trainir^. 



Implications 3 [ ^ i 

Ycung people need encouragement and help to becooe more "entrepre- 
neurial " in e:jq)loring these new cpportimities, and to gain greater 
breadth of ej^jerience. This means chaises to the nature of the 
school curriculum , and develcping the use of teaching and learning 
styles thcw^ vAiich all ycung people can e^qjerience success. Ver - 
scml and vocaticaTal quidance f whether provided by external servi- 
ces or the schools, has to reflect the new diversity of transition 
channels, and efforts need to be intensified to cirtain the CO-OP" 
eratim of parents in helping ycing people to make their choices. 
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Rggloral and social -inprn iaHf-lAg 

Ihe unequal distribution of wealth and opportunity, within and between 
different parts of the Ccrawnity, has worsened in recent years, partly 
because of the Iciig-lasting social effects of hi^ levels of unenplqy- 
inent.. pa:,-tly as a result of structural changes in the eocswiy. Large 
nunibers of ycung people are affected. Sane ^Se^^ber States hcwe areas in 
vAiich youth unenplqyroent is as hi^ as 70 or 80%. 

Uhless positive action is taken in education and training policies, 
ycung people will beoctne polarised into those who obtain good, maricet- 
able, qualifications and the unqualified, or nearly vmqualified, vdiose 
job prospects get continuously worse; into those who can rely on the 
financial help and securiiy of their parents, and the others, whose 
range of education and training choices are limited by the income 
level of their families. 

m nearly all Meuiber states there are marked regional disparities 
affecting individual chances in the transition process : 

• in the availability of a variety of trairdng places and of jobs; 

• in the quality and accessibility of guidance services and i:i>-to- 
date information; 

• in the level of equipment, staff and other resources of schools; 
and 

• in the standards of transport and other public facilities. 

Implications 4 g 

For such areas, Oannunity, natioa^ and regional ecosxmic re-devel- 
cijnent policies cannot do everything. Schools, education authori- 
ties and local ocrnnunities also need to review ^Aiether they are 
making the best vise of their resources, and consider alternatives 
\diich may lead to new, positive, developijents. 
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Scxdad disparities also play an iaportant part. Many idgrants have 
limited choice, and are channelled into tr:dnii^ in vocational fields 
vdth poor pro^)ects, or go into the wealcer sectors of the labour mar- 
IcBt, on poorly pa^ airi precarious jcbs. From the start of their 
career, they face hi^i job instability, and have to rely frequently on 
family or other support. 

Inplications 5 Box 7 

Disadvantaged young people have a special need for extended crui - 
danoe, he lp and tutors hip, not only while they are still at school 
tut also in the period after they have entered the labour market 
an^or vocational training. 



local identity 

3he decline of major labour-intensive heavy irxJustries all over Europe, 
and their replaoewsent by new capital-^intensive, autanated firms have 
led governnents to put mare ecophasis on local (or regicral) initia- 
tive, and ssaall-scale enterprise, as a scuroe of iiev jcbs. In parallel 
there is also a move to reinforce the local (or regional) dimension in 
education and trzdnlng. lessons have been learned frm negative e^qper- 
ienoe in the past years, Where new tredning programaes l^^^xve sonetimss 
been set vp withcut proper regard to the local ecorory's growing or 
declining needs for particular vocaidcml skills; and from positive 
ej^jerienoe with successful progr aninpf; vMch have T^^i^h^ into local 
development and enplofyment opportunities. 

In vocaticnsd tradnlng, esjplqyment and eoonanic pressures have lupel- 
led schools/colleges to be more outward-looking and responsive to the 
needs of firms and developnent needs and prospects in their area. 
Established liiiks of this kind in sectors such as metal, textiles and 
agriculture are being extended. Vocational schools/colleges are becom- 
ing .aoiB active in marketing or publicising their training C25>acity as 
\art of the local developnent effort. 

edi^tars see a long^^jerm and long-standing need to open schools 
. types, and at all levels, to their local odnflonities, including 
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not just parents and people fron the neighbourhood but all kinds of 
creators of wealth, services or jobs in the locality, as well as those 
conoemed with its cultural and spiritual welfare* Sudx new e^roaches 
to local partnerships with ecxxxmic arid social organisations and indi- 
viduals have denonstrated their value in a nuntoer of ways. Ihey con- 
tribute to opening vp new resources for schools, to new opportunities 
for young people; and soDetimes even to new prospects in local devel- 
opooent. 

Bnplicaticais 6 Box 8 

To iaqpleanaent an outward-looJdng strategy focused on local needs, 
schools and training institutions \asually need to adopt a new style 
of management and internal organi.sation. BDlicies to generalise 
this s^pprroach will therefore hfive to begin by ensuring the i«3es- 
sary degree of flexibility and autonomy for them. 



Gender equality 

Decfpite new policies and action programnes, there has been little real 
change in many Menber States, in the distribution of opportunities 
between young men and young wcinen. A few wooan have made important 
strides in the past 10 years, with Increasing nmcbers eaaployed in pro- 
fessional, administrative and technical posts and in managerial posi- 
tions. But the majority are still ooncsentrated in traditional oocipa- 
ticns and in lew-paid jobs in low^ying industries. Ihe gap between 
men's and wooen's earnings resoains. 

Suci: inequality is not only unacceptable but eoonondcally unsound, m 
the next 10-15 years, the working population will significantly de- 
crease in many Meaaiber states. Already, training opportunities in some 
sectors of the eoonoRy, particularly in the caraft field, are not being 
filled because of a shortage of e^licants, and small and xoediiim-sized 
firms rqport increasing difficulties in finding trained workers. With- 
out Dore wcmen in the woric-foroe at all levels, these problems will 
get worse. 

If young wanen are to play an equ^l role in a technology-*ased economy 
in the future, they need to become familiar with the world of techno- 
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logy early in their school careers. But in fact, girls tend still to 
make the sane sort of educational and vocational choices as always, 
opting in greater nurribers than boys for general rather than technical 
subjects, pure science rather than applied science, and shorter voca- 
tional ocurses rather than apprenticeships. Generally they restrict 
thanselves to a very narrcw range of careers, many of which offer poor 
enplcyiaent prospects or are extracting as a result of the introduc- 
tion of new tedhnolcgy. 

Implications 7 box 9 

Because change in the equal c^rtunities field is so slow, and 
de-stereot^ing takes so long, positive action i^eeds to be pushed 
energetically at all levels of education : to diange attitudes , to 
raise the awareness of eill those involved in education and to 
encourage girls to make full use of the opportunities available. 



* * * 



!Ihe work of the pilot projects in response to these social and eco- 
irodc changes can best be groiped lander four broad fields of action, 
as follows : 

• forging closer links between schools and the economic world , in- 
cluding the developoent and iaplementation of more varied forms of work 
experience, the use of the world of work as a learning resource, and 
initiatives to foster a more pro-active and "entr^reneurial" spirit 
amongst young people and in the schools. 

c action to meet new needs in the field of cfuidance and counselling;' 

• action designed to cconbat failure and to provide fairer c^^portuni- 
ties to lower attainincr and disadvantaged young people ; and 

• action to help teachers to cope with new t^ks and roles. 
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2. CDDSER IINKS BETWEEN SCHOOIS AND THE EOCNCMIC W3RLD 



Closing the "gap" between education and the outside world, in particu- 
lar the world of the eooncty, was a major concern for alioost all pilot 
projects. Die projects saw this as their direct response to many 
pdicy-itakers in Europe new see as the biggest challenge for secoaidary 
education: to raise the quality of education and training at all lev- 
els of the future workforce, arid reduce the nuntoer of vmqualifed, in 
order to increase eooncniic efficiency and cccpetitiveness and keep \3p 
with the pace of econanic and industrial change, accelerating \mder 
the inpact of the new technologies. 

Individual pilot projects' responses took many different forms, but 
centred on reviadng the curriculum and methods or styles of teachii^ 
and learning, and ads^jting them to reflect more economic and technolo- 
gical cbjectives, and to take account of local and regional eooncanic 
developaent. it also meant giving mdi more attention to the pre-voca- 
tional dimension of ocnpilsory education, in the sense of helping 
young people to gain knowledge and eaqjerienoe of the world of work, 
and of their social and econaaic environment. All this meant secondary 
schools and vocational training institutions developing new focniB of 
co-cperation with industry. 

Ihe wider use of woric e>q)erienoe and the introduction of enterprise 
education 



Vfork experience 

Work eJ5)erience sdhemes, in the traditional sense of short "taster" 
plaoonants in a firm, are an established part of the school sfystans of 
sane Member States. A new developaent is the more diversified and more 
differentiated use new being sade of than, to si^port a wider range of 
educational objectives. Ifeny projects reported on the positive valxae 
of a work placement on demotivated young people and for the re-inte- 
gration of early drop-cuts, provided it is carefully prepared and fol- 
lowed vep, and farms part of a wider curriculinn approach. Sam would go 
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as far as to prt^pose that work experience should be iiyxLiided in all 
ycxmg people's preparation for working life for its oontribution to 
their personal development. 

Host pilot projects xised work e!J5)erie3ioe for oie or iDore of 3 purposes : 

• to develop vocational knowledge, skills and attitudes and to en- 
hanoe aotivation; e.g. projects in Belgium (B 2) , France (F 9 and 12) , 
and Greece (Ql 13, 14), in Modena (I 22a) and Biella (I 22b).* 

• to sifpart vocational ani educational guidance; e.g. Denmark (DK 3 
and 4) , and France (F 11) , in Kassel (D 7) and Rotterdam (NL 25) . 
Great interest was generated in the use of a sequential or phased 
model in Aalborg (DK 3) vflierp work experience placements of different 
lengths and with different objectives were ccaoobined (as they often are 
in Germany) to form an integral part of the curriculm in the three 
final years of cccpilsory education."*" 

• to enhance personal develcpnent and ocnramication skills^ and to 
provide port of social educection; e.g. in France (F 9) , in Manchester 
(UK 27) , Glasgow (UK 28) and Northanptonshire (UK 30) . 

Ifeny projects shewed hew to integrate work experience schemes properly 
into the rest of the curriculum, vdiether as part of a s(^)a2::ate sub- 
ject, thrcu)^ a cross-curriculum approach, or in the form of project 
work. In Shannon (IRL 18) , work e^qserience of various kinds fonts an 
integral part of the new, alternative, 16-18 courses, yhidti lead to 
the proposed new vpper secondary Senior Certificates.** 

Operational models of hew to inplement these objectives develc^jed by 
scrae projects are described in a s^)arate rqport on work eroerience."*^ 

• Project numbers refer to the list of projects given in Annex II. 

See : Work experience and guidance - Denmark, Innovations Ko.5, 1987. 

** See: Work experience integrated in the curriculum - Ireland; 
Innovations No. 3, 1987. 

Ihe world of work as a learning resource, Brussels, December 1986. 
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3 keys 



Box 10 



All the projects cxaicemed hi^i^ted : 

• the importance of develcpirg cx>-operation between teachers; 

• the need for flexibility in the time-table; and 

• the need for si^port froa the school inamgement. 



Siinulated work experience 

Placements in firms are not always possible. Other laethods to prwide 
sane form of e>5)erience of the world of work can be lised, either to 
cxxipleraBnt plaoeaaents or on their own. Sane projects; e.g. Duisburg 
(D 8) and Val d»Elsa (I 20a) developed simulated work e>?)erience, sane 
rising business games, others work projects in the local conmunity or 
training workshqps (in vocational institutions or colleges) , and 
involving the st^^rt of '^professionals" fixm outside the school. In 
IX3blin (IRL 16) , the project set vp a •'work exploration centre", to 
support curriculum initiatives in a groi?) of inner-city schools aimed 
at developing ycung people's social and vocational skills tkrou^ 
practical learning.* 

Enterprise education 

The term "enterprise education" was virtually unheard of at the start 
of the second TransiticHi Erograrams. It is now being developed in a 
number of ccuntries, where the idea of schools teadhirg "enterprise" 
is rapidly gaining ground. The Programme has contributed to this rapid 
dissemination. 



Education for enterprise Box 11 

The term does not mean a new subject. It is xised to describe a new 
set of activities in aJucation and training aimed at fostering 
ycung pec^le's creativity and irifluencing their behaviour in such 
a way that they shew more initiative and play a more active and in- 
dependent role in determining or negotiating their own future. It 
means an approach to change ptpils* passive e^^jectation of employ- 
ment into a more dynamic attituie, directed to finding or creating 
one's own job, throu^ an introduction to the world of business, 
self-emploiyment and small firms. 
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See: Vfork E)q>loration CJentre - 



Dublin; Innovations No. 36, 1987. 



HiB most ocnmon afprc^rhes are : 



• setting iqp •'mini-enterprises", i.e. small, school-based businesses 
run by the students, or the use of school oo-operatives. Ihey offer 
real, thou^ ocaitrolled, es^jerience of the vAiole process of designing, 
manufacturing/delivering and mariosting a product or service, and of 
fflanaganent, role differentiation and grc*5>-worJc in a business; e.g. 
Shannon (IRL 18) ; 

• project-wrk; e.g. in Fraixse (F 11) or Italy (I I9b) ; 

• the provision of services to the local ccanmunity, for instance 
in the Greek UNK project (GR 15) ; 

o contract work for firms, e.g. in Modena (I 22a) , or in scrae 
(vocaUonal) sciiools of the French F 9 project, which have twinning 
arrangements vith local enterprises. 



In the curriculim ? 



Education for enterprise ou^t to be fully integrated into the 
school curriculum, as in Galway (irl 17), viiere a one-year course 
was introduced for 15-18 yec-r olds in seca-dary school to develop 
creativity, rescurcefuii^sss and entrepreneurial skills.* But it 
can also be used as an extra-curricular activity, e.g. the co-cper- 
atives set x^) by ycung people in some lower, and i^per, secmdary 
schools in several Italian pilot projects.+ 



Hie experience of the pilot projects showed : 



• that enterprise education is a premising approach, capable of 
application in many forms according to the local context. It can sig- 
nificantly contriJxcte to personal and social developnent, as well as 
to the eoonanic kncwlec^ and skills of all students, includii^ those 
not likely to eichieve great "academic" success; 



See: Enterprise Develcptaent; Innovations Nb.l, 1987. 
■** See; School Oo-cperatives - Italy; Innovations No. 4, 1987. 
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Enterprise and iniependenoe 



Box 13 



In Northern Ireland (UK 26) , a secondary school for ptpils with 
leaining difficulties s^ucoessfully introduced an enterprise edu- 
cation project to proojote initiative, independence and self-con- 
fidence in girls aged 14-16.* 



• that enterprise educaticai is a valxxable f raitework ocanoept for 
developing learning aiired at developing initiative and independence, 
viiether based in the school or the outside world. Ihe projects showed 
the need to involve professional people and adults, other than tea- 
chers, as consultants in such activities. One approacSi to this is the 
use of the "talent bank", developed in Shanncai {TEL 18) , an inventory 
of people willing and available to offer their personal help, \*ich 
proved particularly helpful to the project schools. In Ireland, v*iere 
the enterprise movement has new gained national sc^^wrt and recogni- 
tion, the local branches of the Bank of Ireland offer their services 
too, as agents for local ex^^rt support, and providing financial and 
administrative guidance and seme limited funding (e.g. to mini-enter- 
prises) ; 



• that, in rural, non-industrialised areas such as in Avellino 
(I 21b) , Calabria (I 19a) , Sassari (I 19b) , Powys (UK 29) or parts of 
Greece (OR 13) , enterprise education programmes can enhance awareness 
of the iiiportant role of schools and training institutions as a re- 
source for stimulating eoosxsnic de\^cpaent. 



Adaptincf the curriculum 



ERIC 



HiB call to schools to become more outward-lookiixj and to open vp to 
their environment also stimulated a ranje of other innovative actions 
in the pilot projects. Ihese took the form of broader changes to the 
curriculum, or the introduction of new learning activities related to 
it. Creating links with the world of the econoary, and contacts with 
industry, were seen as major aims of this kind of <±ange. They also 
often provided the resewroes required for it 



* See: Enterprise education in a special sehool; InnovaticHTs No.lO, 
1987. 

See: Sdiool-industry links; Brussels, Jtine 1987* 
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Most of the pilot projec±s saw as their first priority, in the field 
of ccqpulsory and general education, the need to provide all young 
people with an introduction to the world of work, in scane realistic 
twt manageable way, and set up work experience or enterprise education 
programmes, on the lines just described. 



But. three other approaches were also developed \^ch can be groqped 
under the follcwirg headings; 

• The introducticn of a new subject or course, involvincr links with 
local industry as one of its features . 

^>art fran the new programraes in Galway (IRL 17) and Shannon (IRL 18) 
al r ea dy mentioned, work-oriented courses were also developed by the 
Rijndelta projec± (Rottenaam, NL 25) and are now being implemented, 
on an experimental basis, in most of the 12 Dutch provinces.* In 
Scotland, a new course was designed by the Castlemilk project (UK 28) . 
It new forms pare of a transition curriculum for students in ccztpre- 
hensive schools, age'l4--16, to develop their social and vocational 
skills. It provides e5?)erienceH;>ased learning (covering the three 
areas of hcroe, ooraaunity and work) and is assessed as part of the 
new Scottish Examination at age 16."*" In the German pilot projects, 
sciiool-industry links were further developed within the framework of 
"Arbeitslehre" (Teaching about the world of work) , ^ch is part of 
the curriculm of lower seocndary schools throuc^iout Germany, and is 
incre. ' ^ly being extencSed to other types of secondary schools.** 

• A cro ss-curriculiM, or "infusion" > appzmch . 

This approach does not inply any change to the number of subjects, or 
their place in the timetable, but aims at introducing various ways of 
teaching about the world of industry and work into seme (eventually 



* See: Guida n ce Ccur^ - Uie Netherlands; Innovations No. 26, 1987. 

+ See: Social and Vocational Skills Course - Strathclyde; Innovations 
No.21, 1987. 
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See: "Arbeitslehre" - Germany; Innovations No. 38, 1987. 
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all) existii^ subjecrts. Exaitples can be found in nost of the Italian 
pilot projects, and in the corprehensive school-based, curriculum re- 
viev; project in Northern Ireland (TRfiWL, UK 26) • Ihe cross-curriculum 
approach is no^r in widespread use in many parts of the United Kingdom, 
^ere techniques have been de aloped by the SCIP programme (Sdiool 
Curriculum Industry Partnership) , to help schools iitplement it.* 

• Pie project arproadh. iisincr tcoic- or prdplem-centred learning 
situations . 

Ihis approach, new ocraroon in many secondary schools, provide a natu- 
ral means to introduce learning about the vrorld of the eooncray, and 
contact with industry or the local ccramunity, into pi5)ils' activitj.es. 
Ihe majority of pilot projects in the Transition Programme vised the 
'•project" concqpt, for school-based or off-premises e^q^eriential 
learning and for ejctra-curricular activities. Their es^perienoe has 
confirmed the importance of inter-disciplinary and inter-subject co- 
cperation between teachers as an essential factor for success with 
this approach. 



Vomt-innal education Box 1^ 

Particularly close and specific links with industry were estab- 
lished b^r those pilot projects \Mdi worked in the field of voca- 
tional education. 

By shifting the ewphasis put on work experience from a vocational/ 
occupational objective to the development of social and personal 
skills, the French F 9 project enabled teachers from general sub- 
jects (i.e. French, modem languages, mathematics) to int^rate 
;vork e5$)erienoe into their teadhdng and to link their work with 
that of their colleagues teaching technical subjects and of the 
industrial tutors in the firms providing the placemsnts. 

The Flemish project (B 2) , in the Provinces of Liniburg and West 
Flanders, developed a new type of sandwich vocational course 
('altemanoe') for school-leavers. Some of its most innovative 
features lay in the successful co-operation achieved bete-.een the 
vocational training institutions (technical schools) and firms, 
in the design and iirplementation of the course; its direct respon- 
siveness to loccil needs; and the new methods of course-marketing."*' 



See: Schools, Industry and Qarriculum; Innovations No.39, 1987. 
See: Training for local needs - Belgium; Innovations Nb.29, 1987. 
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ArreaigementE for sharing equipment can be of great help to bring 
trainir-g \jp to the latest standards of technology, as in Kbrtrijk 
(B 2) , \*ere tixnie- b-iva located laboratories, new machines and 
operators in a technical school, using them for their own purposes 
aswell as T&iking them arvailable for the school's trainim pro- 
gramnes. 



Ihe main obstacles faced by the projects in developing a more outward 
looking curriculum, with strong links between schools and irriustry, 
lay in : 

» the rigidity of regulations governing the centrally-set curriculum 
(in scsne Member States) ; 

• the lack of flexibilily in the tiinetable and management of the 
school; and 

• the problem of formal recognition of new courses or extra-curri- 
cular activities in examination and certification systems. 



Local support strucburga 

In sane pilot projects, individual schools and training institutions 
had sufficient freedom in the management of their own affairs, to be 
able to create an interactive working relationship with external 
partners in their area, on their own initiative, without recourse to 
outside administrative help. A good exanple is the use of local 
liaison grxx?» in Shanncai (IRL 18) - i.e. informal, local networks of 
external people willing to lend their skills, and their time, to help 
"their" schools. 

H± administrative si^pcct and stnx±ures for co-operation have proved 
hi^ily effective, and in &xbb projects indlqsansable, to paxmote 
sdioQl-liidustiy links, or to ccpe with boob new tasiks viiioh cannot be 
fulfilled ty the individual school. The national-level encouragement, 
by the French government, to incavidual schools and firms to sign 
twinning agreements, has given a naticamde boost to the developnent 
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of partnership arrangements, and was of great benefit to the wider vise 
of work ej5)erience in the F 9 project. In Kassel (D 7) the regional 
cxj-ordination centre for work ej^jerience has beccnva the essential 
mechanism for finding opportunities for placements, and matching 
supply and demand for them. 



Sane projects have set new types of local/reaional co-ordination 
centres or "agencies" with a wider brief to si5)port and protcrte links 
between the sdiools and the wrld of work. Iheir scope is not limited 
to purely administrative or co-ordinatir^ tasks. It also includes 
practical contributions to curriculum development, inforroation and 
guidance initiatives, or help with special teacher-training. 



New structures 



The School Contact Ccsnraittee in Aalborg (DK 3) is an informal bocfy 
set in 1977 for co-cperation and action on any aspect of school- 
trade/industry contact, working through the existirg agencies and, 
especially, the guidance counsellors.* 

In the Netherlands, a "Oontactcentrum Onderwijs-Arbeid" (CQA, or 
School-Enplqyment Liaison Centre) has been set up since 1982 in 
eacii of the country's 12 provinces. Two of these centres provided 
the structures for the Dutch pilot projects in the Transition 
Programme 'NL 24 and 25) , piloting new approachss to the inprove- 
ment of work experience schemes, the co-ordinaticai of guidance, 
and information 



In Modena (I 22a) the new "Agenzia scuola-nmdo di lavoro" (School- 
World of Work Agency) has worked successfully to help students 
and teachers to develop, maintain and e}?)loit links with the world 
outside the schools and training institutes.** A similar approach 
was also introduced in Belgiim, vdiere a local centre ("Transvia") 
was established by the Saint Ghislain project (B 1) . 



See: Ihe School Contact Ocnnaittee - Aalborg, Denmrk; Innovations 
No. 14, 1987. 

See: "OQA": School-Enployment Centres - Ihe Netherlands; Innova- 
tions No. 23, 1987. 

** See: School-Work Agency - Modena, Italy; Innovations No. 15, 1987. 
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Their legal status varies, but they are generally set up with si:qpport 
frcsa the education authorities aid local or regional industry, for in- 
stance froa Ghainbers of Contosrce or professional associations- It has 
l^aixme evident, frcm the e:qperience of the pilot projects, that these 
agencies can play a vital role in actively stiinulatirg and co-orxiina- 
ting linJcs between the various partners at the local or regional 
level, in creating new learning opportunities for yc^ people and in 
proioting a spirit of partnership. 

Action by firms, trade unions 

Marry pilot projects felt that a stable school-industry partnership 
should ideally be seen to be of benefit to both partners, and not pro- 
duce a situation in vMdi one of them was always the "giver", and the 
other always the "receiver", it was held equally inportant that co- 
cperatim involve both sides of industry, emploYers/firms and trade 
unions. Finns and trade unions should therefore be encouraged to take 
initiatives of their own, fron their end, to establish linlcs with 
schools. A number of positive exanples can be found in the Transition 
Programme and elsewhere.* 

The local carnnunitv, and parents, as resources 
Pilot projects fron all Member States also emphasised the valxaable 
role of th local ccmmunity as a resource for ej^^erienced-based 
learning, over and above links with industry. A number of projects 
were actively concemed with dovetailii^ the work of their scJiools 
into the life of the ccusnonity, using different approaches such as 
placements, project work, open days, drama presentations, travelling 
esdiibitions, or offering their premises ard equiproent to adults and 
institutions in the local area. 



See: Schools, Finns and Trade Uhions; Innovations No. 37, 1987. 
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local ocBranunitv^ & parents as resources 



Box 16 



In Greece, a variety of extra-curricular school-<xxninunity linking 
activities were developed in several schools in the LINK project 
(GR 15) , vdiich forms part of a national prograinnie to introcJuce a 
nev type of xmified x^per-seccrxJary school, for pqpils aged 16-18. 
HiBse activities fcuiJd on the resources of the school, and the so- 
cial and eoormic neecJs/opportunities of the local oaninunity, and 
contrihwte to the curriculum, as well as to guidance and canramity 
education.* 

Bie Northaiiptonshire pilot project (UK 30) developed ways to ena- 
ble studejits to learn by working in the conraunity alongside adults, 
and at the saine tiite to strengthen the schools' contribotion to 
their environiQent,+ 

Projects in Denmark, France, Gerziany, Ireland and the United 
Kingdom stressed the important role of parents as a resource,** 
Oie V^iissieux project (F 10) and the Northanptonshire project 
(UK 30) succeeded in associating parents nore actively in the 
education of their diildren, especially the parents of lower- 
aciiieving pcpils. Ihe schools developed ways to create a new 
climate, provided new kinds of parent evenings, brought parents 
into advisOTV grcxps, and involved them actively in curriculirri 
activities.*^ 



Links between schools, industry and the wider local conmunity, as des- 
cribed above, also had a positive iiipact on the projects* activities 
in the field of educational and vocational guidance, and on staff 
develcpnent and in-service trcdnirxx for teachers. Ihese aspects are 
considered in Chapters 3 anJ 5 of this r^wrt. 



* See: SchoolKiinaiinity Lihkirg - Greece; Innovations No. 2, 1987. 

See: School, Occsnunity and Environment - Uhited Kingdom; Innova- 
tions No.24, 1987. 

** See: Partnership - parents and seccffxaary schools; Brussels, June 
1987. 



See: Involving parents - Uhited Kingcfcm; Innovations No.l7, 1987. 
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3. IrIE5?DVINS ETOCATICNAL AND VDCATIONAL GUIEftNCE* 



Offering ciportunities to all yomg people to aoqaire relevant know- 
ledge, skills and personal ccnpetercies is one pillar of their prepa- 
ration for vrorklng and adult life; enabling and helping them to use 
these qualities to loake informed educational, vocational ana occiqpa- 
tional choices, and for developing their ideas about their own future 
- i.e. guidaix:e - is the other. The two are - or ou^t to be - insep- 
arably cxsinected. 

Guixianoe ^ xxnaerstood in these terns, and as seen by the pilot pro- 
jects - goes fear beyond the provlsicn of tp-^,>^te litfanoation cn 
careerB aid jdDs, or help to find a waadfc, experiexxse pOaoonent. It 
involw cjportxtnitieQ for ective learning and perscmal experience, 
and Should he^ put Into fccus the personal and social fdtura of the 
young person, not only his/her future work. 

In the Transition rrograiirae, there was a noticeable trend towards 
giving the guidance process a more central place in the work of the 
school. The pilot projects saw guidance : 

• as an infegral part of teaching and leamir^; 

• as a process vdiidi had to continue k^^jX^i school; and 

• as a process requiring the active involvenaent of other partners 
and sane inter-institutionad oo-cperaticn.'*' 



A concise review and ai^ysis of national guidance systems can be 
found in a separate study recently published for the Oomlssion. See: 
A.G. Pfeitts et al.. Educational and Vocational Guidance Services for 
the 14-25 ege group in the Eurqpean Oooflonity; Brussels, 1987. 

See: Guidance and the sd>ool; Brussels, Jtme 1987. 
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Iroplicatiosns for the curriculum; ac±ive learning 



If guidance is to be linloed to the whole teaching and leamii^ prccess 
in the transition period, it must in practice be integrated into the 
curriculum. Different approaches were developed by projects with this 
in view: introducing guidance as a sQ>arate subject or course, drawing 
cn various disciplines; or making it a part of several subjects. Most 
of the activities and curriculum provision aiiraed at links with indus- 
try or the use of the wider world outside the schools as a learning 
rescuroe (described above in Chapter 2) , had an explicit guidance 
objective. Ihou^ not the occplete answer to the need to strengthen 
the guixSanoe process in a school, they are an essential part of it. 

The most inportant factor was seen to be the eirphasis to be placed 
on prcwoting young people^s autanocny, their self-awareness and their 
capacilY to plan their own future. Above all, this meant for the pilot 
projects a shift tcwards more active and participative fomts of learn- 
ing acax»s the v^le curriculm, xisii^ a variety of learning places 
and a range of methods (e.g. simulations, role-plays, groip ani prx>- 
ject work) ; enhancing students' ability for self-assessment; and deve- 
loping more adult pipil-teaciier relationships. 



Suidanoe modules Box 17 



The French project (F 11) involved 60 selected CIOs (information 
and guidance centres) in developing new e^jproaches to their role 
of supporting the guidance process in sci>ools. Ihe materials vMch 
the project developed csovered aspects lite self-awareness, knowledge 
of the world of work and planning one's future, and were designed 
as flexible units for joint use by teachers and guidance counsel- 
lors.* Other projects - especially in Denmark, Ireland, Italy and 
the Uhited Kingdcm - provided other examples of hew the content 
and style of delivery of the curricu.lum could be adapted so as to 
contribute to meeting the guidance needs of young people. 



See: Grotp-work Guidance Material - France; Innovations No.9, 1987. 
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A particularly cxaooprdiensive e^roach was introducsed in Italy, enfiia- 
sising the need to link ycxmg people's aspiraticans to the ecxaranic po- 
tential of their "territorio" (region) , and to develop their aiitoarany 
and stiinulate their sense of initiative as a resouroe for growth in 
the local area. In all ei^t Italian projects, the schools were invi- 
ted to e>q)lore hew to participate in, and contribute to, the eoormic 
welfare and dsveloprosnt of their area. Drawing on a number of differ- 
ent subj«±s, as well as extxa-curricular activities, they set out to 
enhance young people's understanding and experierKsa of the partiailar 
econcciic and cultural features of their region. One of the main objec- 
tives in this "territorio" approach was to develop in the stodents, 
both boys and girls, a greater awareness of, and a more positive atti- 
tude to, the possibilities of woric in small finns and self-enap?^^inBnt. 
Special curriculum naterials were produced for lower and \?:per^-secon- 
dary schools, to si^pport this process and to disseminate it nore 
widely.* 

Thcu^ strongly advocating the need for guidanc3e to be seen as an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum, some projects warned against treating 
it sinply as a vague "cMerarching" principle. Ihey argued, from tJhfilr 
e3g)erienoe, that guidance should have a cdear, identifiable place in 
the sdiool's curriculum. In their statansnts about their curricaiLum, 
Bcftools ^xxiLd therefore indiide a dear account of their procedures 
or approach to ptrrividing guidance, eepecially cn hew they handle the 
needs of \ieaksT piqpils. 

Oontinuj.tv beyond school 

FollOfMJap guidance for all young people v*io have left school - but 
especially the low-qusdified, or young migrants who may suffer from 
cultural discrimination - was a strong focus in same pilot projects. 



See, as one escaooDple: School and '^Territorio" - Raggio Calabria, 
Italy; Innervations No.25,l987. 
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It reflects a grcwing concern, in a nunober of Meitter States, abcxit the 
need for cxantinuing advioa and tutorship of those young people who 
have not been able, for whatever reason, to enter post--school training 
or work. These yoing people are difficult to contact, once they have 
left school, and their guidance needs generally extend beyond the 
question of vocational or occupational choice, to a broader range of 
personal and social problems. 

Maintainincr contact 

Scroe pilot projects stressed the importanoe of avoiding a break in the 
continuity of personal contact with these young people at the point of 
leaving school. Schools in the two Danish projects (EK 3 and EK 4) 
developed their approaches in the frairewDrk of national regulaticxis 
for follow^ guidance. Generally the guidance specialists of the 
•Folkestole^ (ccrapulsory school) have a responsibility to laaintain 
contact with students after they have left school, several tines over 
the period vintil they have reached the age of 19 or have entered a 
post-ocD|xasory institution which then takes over the guidance 
responsibility, since the guidance specialists work part-time in the 
school and part-^tiioe outside it in the local ccramanjity, and because 
they waric closely together with the dass-teachers, tins system heljs 
to identify potential problous at an early stage, and is loore likely 
to provide continuous and ccherent guidance si^port. 

Similar approaches were successfully Introduced in Germany (D 5 and 
D 8) , where special guidance teachers offered advice and personal sap-- 
port to ycung people, in particular to potential low-achievers and 
young migrants, not only during their last i^ars of full-time ccwpul- 
sory education, but also for seme time in the period thereafter. Ihey 
liaised with the providers of post-school opportunities, to find solu- 
tions suited to the n^ds of the individual young person, and coopera- 
ted closely with the local careers counsellors of the national ertplqy- 
ment agency ('Bundesantalt fiir AriDeit') . In Duisburg (D 8) the result 
has been a coherent and ocqprdiensive si^jport structure, covering a 
large region* 
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Rs-establishing contact 

Approaches cJesigned to re-contact your^ people who had already left, 
probably unqualified and with poor job prospects, were ejq)lored by 
projects in other Meniber States. Recognising that mairy young people 
distrust schools, and teachers in them, the luxenibourg project (L 23) 
established a network of locally- based social/youth workers (and 
specific training for them) . Ihese "Transiticxi Tutors" operated out- 
side the schools Jxrt in dose contact with them, as well as with 
training institutes, local youth services, industry and authorities.* 
m another example, in outreach centres run by the Dublin Inner City 
project (IRL 16) , ocKtaunity-based second-chance programmes were offer- 
ed, vMch ccnibined guidance with social and vocational preparaticsi in 
an informal, non-school environment. + Similar develqpraents were also 
to be found in V^nissieux (F 10) and Kassel {D 7) . 



School- and ccnEamity -basprf -hflanw 

Hie greater onphasis placed on guidance at the school level should ixjt 
be interpreted to mean that schools carry exclxisive (or even, in scrae 
ccuntries, the main) responsibility for guidance. Schools' efforts 
will have little effect unless they co-cperate with the other partners 
in the guidance process. In hardly any other area of transition work 
is the n^ for co-ordinatioi more obvious than in the guidance field, 
\*ere a uaiLtitaide of providers operate in parallel - public and pri- 
vate specialised agencies, guidance and careers services inside and 
outside the education system, parents, youth services, education and 
training institutes, firms, and organisations in the local ocranunity. 
Many ycung people, and teachers, find it difficult to see their way 
throu^ this bewildering ccnplexity. 



See: Outreach Ycuth Centres - Luxemburg; Innovations No. 20, 1987. 
See: Ihe Outreach Erogramrtes - Dublin; mrwvations No. 19, 1987. 
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Bie pilot projects tackled this problem on various fronts* In the 
Erendi F 11 project, the 60 Infontation and guidance centres, vMch 
form part of the education system but are based outside the sdiools, 
ocnoentrated on develcpijig a nore interactive and organic worldr^ 
relationship vdth teachers and schools in their "constituencies". 
Among its many actions, including the production of guidance laodules 
for use in the schools, the project established a special grcqp to 
study the type of networics >Aiich young people used outside the formal 
guidance systea. Ihe results are new being used to rsdse awareness, 
among teachers and ccwnsellors, of the diverse sources vMch can be 
tapped, to help with personal guidance for young people. 

In Germany, vdiere carers guidance is provided by the careers coun- 
sellors of the Baployment Agency, the projects in Manriheiia (D 5) , 
Kassel (D 7) and DrLsburg (D 8) concentrated on developing closer co- 
operation between these ccunsellors and teachers, especially the "con- 
tact teachers" (see belcw) new being introduced in maiiy schools.* 
Special arrangements were developed, including in-service training, 
vdiich significantly iirproved the quality and co-ordination of guidance 
services in the project areas. 



"Oontact teachers" 

Another good way to inprcve tte guidance process is the develop- 
ment of WDrking links between general and vocational schools/ 
colleges. 

Ihe Mannheim project (D 5) set \jp joint working-groips of teachers 
fron ^Hai^rtschulen" (lower-secondary, general education, schools) 
and "Berufsdiulen" (vocaticaial schools or colleges) designed to 
inprove •'Bai?3tschule" teachers* awareness of the opportunities 
available in vocational training schools, t^^rou^ direct contact 
between teachers, joint visits to firms and joint curriculimii 
dfivelopaent. In the first Transition Programme (1978-1982) a sys- 
tem of "oontact teachers" and "oontact grot^^s" on these lines was 
set tqp in the vdiole of the 'Land* of Baden--Wurttemberg. Over 60 
contact grxx^js were formed, involving about 2000 teadiers, from 
•Hai?)tschulen" and vocational schools. Ihese "contact teachers" 
were esqpected to transmit the information and experience thev 
gained to other colleagues, thus inproving the guidance expertise 
in their sc3kx>1.+ 



See: Guidance Training and Co-ordination; Innovatior^ No. 6, 1987. 
See: School-linking, Baden-Wktteaaoberg; Innovatioais No.30, 1987. 
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S<±ool-linking was similarly enjiiasised in the Vdnissieux project 
(F 10) , in the rsgiotaaCL oo-ordinaticn system in Kassel (D 7) , and 
in the StrathclytJe project (UK 28) • 



Setting \jp a local, inter-servioe, task-foroe has been another 
adi successfully losed in the Transition RrxDgraittrae, to co-ordinate and 
develop guidance activities and the provision of educatior/training 
opportunities in a xoiunicipalitv. 

The '»youth team" in Hvidovre (DK 4) is a particularly good exaiiple. 
It brings together in one grcxp, meeting once a month, representatives 
of four local services: 

• Youth Guidance (i.e. the counsellors woricing in the schools and 
the local ccrartmity) ; 

• Youth Employment (offering training places in public sector 
enplqyment projects) ; 

• Social Welfare; and 

• the State Enoployraent Office. 

Die grtxp operates as a clearing-house to prwide coherent, oocprdien- 
sive guidance and training prograraQttes for school-leavers and young 
unenployed, tailored to the Individual needs of the young person. It 
organises its work in such a way that the local guidance counsellors 
can act as a single contact point for young people, giving access to 
all four services.*. 

Youth teams have also been started new in other mcmcipalities in 
Denmark. Ihe e^proacii can be compared to that of the Frendi *Missicms 
locales' , a network of local task-forces set \jp since 1982 slLI over 



* See: Hhe Youtii Team; Innovations Nb.8, 1987. 
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the cxxjntry, to cx>-or±Lnate, stimilate and develop education, training 
and other provision for ycurg people, especially those 'en difficulte' 
between the ages of 16 and 25.* 

Ihe value of having available, at the local level, a special clearir^- 
house and developaent capacity to met the needs of youi^ people with 
particular problems is also illustrated in the wrk of the "RAAs" in 
Northrhine Westfalia ("Ragionale i^rbeitsstellen zur Fordertmg aus- 
landischer Kinder xmci Jugendlicher" - Local agencies for the support 
of migrant children and youth) . Biese agencies were set \jp recently 
In 8 different cities in the vast industrial Ruhr region, incliiding 
the cities of IXiisburg and C*)erhausen, \ghere they joiiied in the D 8 
project of the Transition Progranune. Using inter-<iisciplinary teams 
(teachers, social workers, trainers, psychologists) they develop pro- 
grammes for inter-cultural comtunication, run inside the schools and 
cwtside in the local oorarDunity; they help to iitprove existing local 
inftastructure and facilities for young migrants; provide special 
counselling and guidance in co-operation with the schools; and develop 
forms of caaaanity education."^ 

ALL the local a^part and oo-Grdlnation structures for school-inaustry 
llrioB, described In Oiapter 2, have also proved higjhly effective for 
guixSanoe purposes. Hbe saasB applies to tte approaches, develqped by 
various pilot projects, involving parents juxb cLosely in the life of 
the scfaooL and in cxx±2^ with teachers. 

Substantial e35)erienoe has also been gained, in the Transition 
Programne, on ways in vdiich youx^ people themselves can si^jport eadi 
other, and cccplemsnt the woric of schools and specialists in the gui- 
dance process. Several strands can be seen in thijs developoent : 



See: Uba 'Missions locales" - France; Innavaticais No. 13, 1987. 
See: ••BAA" - Germany; Innovations lfo.l6, 1987. 
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• the involvement of ycwng people in schools' efforts to ensure that 
infonaaticn laaterial related to gvddance is available to, and used by, 
those leaving school; 

• the formation of mutual help, or self-help, gro^js to cqpe with 
the problems of intermittent unemployment, throu^ organising projects 
in the local area; and 

• the networking of information and self-^ielp projects, so as to 
provide mutual sv?iport and enocuragement. 

All these devBlcpnents prooote a change in the rde of young people, 
fraa that of passive client to active partner. Man/ pilot projects 
have provixaed a basis for changes of this Jdnd, through their oiitosis 
on active learning, enterprise education or by providing activities 
and materials to si^port self-nass^sment and self-guidance. Biis ex- 
perience is being greatly extended by a range of Youth Projects, 
managed by young people themselves, \iMch the Qnndssion has si^ported 
in associatkn witli the Transition Programne.* 

Sex-destereotvping and widenincx girls' choices 

caiallenging traditional thinking amoi^ adults about the roles of wo- 
men, and raising the self-awareness and self-confidence of girls, were 
seen by many pilot projects as the essential first st^ in this 
field. Projects therefore concentrated on : 

• actions aimed at teachers, administrators, parents and counsel- 
lors. In 1985, an Action Handbook addressed to these target graaps, 



See: Info Action 1985 - Youth initiatives in the European 
Ocmnunity; Brussels, February 1986. 
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was published to follcv up the Ocwncil Kesolution to pronote equal 
cpportunities for girls aiid boys in educaticn, adc^jted on 3 Jlme 
1985;* 

• action a im ed at inproving the quality of guidance for girls, to 
enocwrage them to choose technical subjects, to learn to use a can- 
puter, to participate in mixed-groi?) project work, ana work experience 
programnes . 



Curriculum materials . Box 19 

m Castlemilk (Scotland, UK 28) , a new short course, the "Girls 
Prograinne", was developed for 14/15-y6ar-old girls, ocnprising 
five 1-hcur sessions, using stimulus material and snall-grci;p dis- 
cussion. Ihe ocurse is tau^t in single-sex graqpe - with the pu- 
pils being withdrawn frcm their normal lessons for it - to avoid 
boys daninating the discussions and prevent boys and girls from 
adopting rigid stereo-typical positioj-j.** 

Ihe Shannon project (IRL 18) developed a ccnprehensive teachers' 
resource pack, entitled "Wl^ not broaden your horizons ?", con- 
taining a teachers handbook, student work-cards sni video mater- 
ials. The pack is addressed to guidance counsellors and subject 
teachers, and includes guidelines for activities, in and out of 
the school, to cover about ten 40-minute periods. It is mainly 
designed for vise with girls aged 11-16, but has also praved 
effective with mixed groi?5s.++ 



His ejjperience of the projects confirms the valxie of such curricular 
initiatives. But many projects also stressed the need not just for 
a specific course, tut for continuous action pervading all curriculum 
and guidance activities in school. 



* See: Action Handbook: Hew to implement gender equality; 
Brussels, November 1985. 

+ See: Equal c^portunities; Brussels, 1988 (in preparation) . 

** See: The "Girls Erogramne" - Castlemilk, Glasgow; Innovations 
No. 35, 1987. 

++ See: Bie "14^ Not ...?" Oourse - Ireland; Innovations Nb.31, 1987. 
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4. OCMBATING SOBOL mUJIBE AND DISADVANIftGE 



A large number of projects piloted practical e^proaches to si^jport 
ycung people, vAio are at risk of 'failure' in cxxtpulsory sdioolir^, 
by vAiatever stanc2ards apgly in the education ^stein. Their startii^ 
points included : 

• the consequences of the extension of secondary education, vftiether 
de jure or de facto, vMch raise difficult questions about the 
priateness of the "academic" curriculum for those young people; 

• the challenge to break the vicious circle in vAiich a lack of posi- 
tive experience or recognised success leads to apathy, or rejection of 
learning at school, and destroys the inotivation for any further educa- 
tion; 

• the need for schools to pay more serious attention to the problem 
of basic skills - ccqpulsory education may provide in many cases the 
last cj^rtunity for diagnosis and remedial action. 



Disadvantacfed - bvr \feit ? boqc 20 

Being disa d vantaged does not, of ocurse, necessarily condition 
young people to failure at school. Nor do all young people face 
the same difficulties. 

Disadvantage has many roots; they may lie in the personality or 
personed. history of a young person or stan from econcmic social or 
structural problems in the area he or she lives in. Other young 
people are discriminated against because th^ belong to an ethnic 
minority or were brou^ i?) in a different culture. All these fac- 
tors can beccme serious obstacles to young people developing their 
full potential and meeting traditional standards for suoo^s at 
school. 
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Curriculun responses 



Many of the cuiriculum innovations referred to in the preceding parts 
of this r^rt were particularly relevant to helpir^ young people with 
leamii^ difficulties : 

e Flitting the etrphasis on experiential, or active, learning; 

• xisir^ the vrorld cut-of-school as a resource; 

• introducing enterprise education ca>d work esiperience schames. 

Ihcu^ they are new caning into midi wider use for yourg people with 
all kinds of ability, the educational philosophy and concerts under- 
lying thera were, in fact, derived fron their successful use with these 
students, vdio by traditional standards showed only nodest attainment. 

Sane projects worked on the development of "alternative" curricula for 
disadvantaged and lcwer^adu.eving pt?)ils in caipulsory education, 
especially in the Uhited Kingdan: in Manchester (UK 27) , Northanpton- 
shire (UK 30) and Castlemilk (UK 28) ; and in V^nissieux (F 10) . These 
alternative curricula are more precisely related to the individual 
learning needs and ce^cities of their clients. They incorporate the 
key oono^jts vdiidi are covered by orthodox subject-i>ased curricula, 
tut organised in a different and more flexible way, vising a system of 
units of work or short "modules". Scne of these BxxJules are subject- 
related, others aim at the developuent of personal or practical abili- 
ties, or at skills in the use of new technology. For each module, ct>- 
jectives, metlMds and eaqjected learning outccroes are precisely defin- 
ed, so that they are not only clear to the staff, but also - and this 
proved very inportant - to the young people, and can be negotiated 
between teadiers and students. 

Such alternative curricula, as developed in the pilot projects, draw 
on the full armoury of ejq)erience-43ased leamii^, inside the school 
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and outside. In Industry or the local coranunity. Diey require fleod- 
bility not cnly in the orgzuilsaticn of content, but also In the time- 
table and the Fhysical arrangements (^oe, equipnent etc.) for writ. 
In the schools of the Manchester project (UK 27) for instance, the 
oonversicn of traditiaially-airrangad classrocoB into multi-purpose 
learning ^aces, equipped for project and c[roi?>-v?ork as wall as class- 
work, was seen as ijtportant.* m Castlemilk (UK 28) and NorthanptciY- 
BtdxB (UK 30) , close warding links vdth the local vocational colleges 
were develcped, facilitating the use of their prenises by the schools. 

Ihe experience of these projects in the U.K. and France, viiere the 
F 12 project also used this approach for post-oonpulsory courses, si:^- 
gests strongly that their alternative prograaraes for lower-attaining 
pqpils teach the basic skills mxii more effectively than conventional 
curricMla, though earlier experience of traditional learning often im- 
pedes the students' learning capacity. But they also call for hi^ier, 
not lower, skills and standards on the part of the teachers. 



New approaches to assessment 

Far too many young people drcp-out of edtcaticn befare the statutory 
leaving Kje or i w wpdi at ely after it. Nearly one student in five in 
Germany leave the "Hai^jtscltule'' (lower-seocndary e&cation) without 
a certificate of any practical value; and the corre^xxiding figures 
are higher still elsssAiere. 

A key cbjectivB in ■ost pilot prcrjects vaa tt^refare to extend, car 
provide, ci]paa±unities enabling aU students to obtain at least a 
basic rooognised qualification, tie mxt essential focml oorditicn 
far aooass to further training oar worJc. 



See: COassrocras for active leamiixf - Ifiinchester; mncrvaticns 
Hb.l8, 1987. 
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Two apgccoadbes can be distingulBhed : 



• sane projects cxncoitarated on curriculm develcpnf^it and new fonns 
of renedied zuAicn, to tutor ytjunj pecple vAxj were "at risk" thrxxtgh 
the ejdstlng "mainstreaau" systesss a(f certification. Hiis was charac- 
teristic of all the projects in Germany and some in Ecance. 

• projects in Irelam and the Uhited Kli^don challei^ed the appro- 
priateness of existing assessment and certification prxscedures for 
their new ccurses and curricula. Ihey worked on new approaches vAiich 
put the enphasis on recognising \Aat has been achieved by the indivi- 
dual ycung pencai, rather than on classifying hlnvto as a good or bad 
ptpil.* 

• 

A main thrust in these latter approaches has been the use of new tech- 
niques and instnimejits such as "Student Profiles", "Activity Record 
Sheets", "Stateaaents of Adiievanent", or "Letters of Credit" vMch 
provixJe each T^vpil with a systesiatic, exterrally validated, record and 
certificate of "work" done at school. Scne of these techniques were 
piloted in the first Transition Rtx)graiiine.+ Biey were further develop- 
ed and mare wixJely used i~ saaa projects of the second Programne; e.g. 
in Galway (IKL 17) , Shanncn (IRL 18) and all the British projects. 

There are variations and differences, between the projects, in the 
forms and uses of these new approaches to assessment, coid in the way 
they are validated. But the uain advantages, enfiiasised by all pro- 
jects, were that : 

• these new fonns gave a fuller and fairer account of a wider rai^ 
of experience gained by a young person at school; 



* See: Assessment and Certification; Issues arising from the Pilot 
Projects; Brussels, JUly 1986, 

+ See: New Develcpnents in Assessment: Profiling; Brussels, 
Sepbesiber 1984. 
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• they recognised types of adiievenent which do not lend themselves 
to conventicml methods of assessment; 

• they are easily adaptable to a "mociuar" organisation of the 
curriculm and active learning; and 

• they foster a "piSdagogie de la r&issite" (learning throu^ suc- 
cess) , a concept strongly reflected also in the v^ssieux project 
(F 10) , thrco^ providing a continuous record of tasks successfully 
achieved by the student. 

Hds expexiesicB points stnxigly to the ocxiclxisicn that changes in the 
methods and Inotmaents used for assessment can be of benefit to all, 
not otay so-callfid "disadvantaged" young jpecple. Bib geanersa use of 
sucb ■ethods wLQ also he!^ to avoid the stigmatisaticn and separaticn 
of the Icwear-attainers. Many young peqple, particularly but not cnly 
those "at risk?*, would find it helpful to be able to present to train- 
ing InstitutloTs or enfaqyers a "certificate" or portfolio viiicJi des- 
cribes tt3B positive aciiiewEsnaits of their school career. 

The pilot projects, however, also faced scsne major difficulties in 
iirplementing such nai? approaches: 

• time : using profiles and other nethods means considerable extra 
v?Drk for the teachers, and the students; 

• crverccming possible prejudice against such new assessment methods 
in the eyes of parents, and, even more, enplqyers. 

These prctolans form part of the general obstacles to the dissemination 
of such approaches. But the projects also argued that time constraints 
should be taken into account in the broader context of a more flexible 
organisation of the curriculmi; and they dencnstrated locally that 
enplcyers were willing to use these forms of assessment if approached 
and informed in advance about them: many confirmed that they found 
them more informative than traditicaial school reports or examination 
results. 



"Ihird-plaoe" apparaches 



A "third placje" is seraewhere v^ch is neither school nor horae. By the 
pilot projec±s, this term was used to describe a place sudi as a local 
•centre' vdth an atmosphere different fraa school, which is inore in- 
fonnal and not constrained by timetables, or "standards" to be met; 
and which is also not sufcmitted to parental control or other pressures 
in the family, a "third place" thus provides sane basic advantages for 
work with disadvantaged young people, vAio reject school or feel inti- 
midaisd by it; and with those v*o do not find si^sport or faciliti^ 
for learning at hone. 



A number of pilot projects applied the oonc^ of the "third place" to 
providing a new form of educational and guidance activities of various 
kinds, designed to occplement p?)ils' work at school or sort out prcb- 
lems encountered there. 'Ihey were also used for work with early drop- 
outs and young unenplqved. ihe considerable success of all these 
approaches was largely attributed to the atmosphere of these centres, 
which were easily accessible for informal coartact, and which enabled 
action to be taken \diich provided a faster response to individual or 
grcxip needs. 



The "outreach centres" and the "work ejqjloration centre" of the Dublin 
Inner City project (IRL 16) have already been referred to in Chapters 
2 and 3. Other exaaples can be seen in Berlin, V&iissieux and Treviso 
(see Bcoc on the following page) . 

In all these projects the schools underlined that these "third places" 
made an essential and positive contributicn to help them tackle the 
pEx±)lesiis of school failure and counter-act different kinds of disad- 
vantage, me donands on, and requests for, such centres have steadily 
grown in the projects. More widespread use of the "third place" philo- 
sophy is strongly advocated by them. 
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"Third-Place" centres 



Box 21 



The Berlin project was located in Kreuzberg, an econcsnically decli- 
ning inner-city area, with about 70% Turkish children amongst the 
school pcjxolation. The project was based in a "Youth and Culture 
Centre" vMch enabled whole classes frcm schools in the nei^ibour- 
hood to spend a week on various kinds of art activities. It used 
painting, music, theatre, etc., to stimulate young pecple's self- 
confidence, to give them a taste of success and to cope better 
with scrae of the socio-eoonatdc disadvantages f rem vhich they suf- 
fer. The centre has also beccane an irnportant platform to facili- 
tate canraunicaticn between the Turkish and German communities.* 
The Berlin project also cooperated with a special centre, in the 
nei^Tbcurhood of ana large school for Turkish girls. Guidance 
activities, hcroework tutoring and personal counselling were the 
main activities in it.+ 

In France, a similarly successful innovation was started in 
V&iissieux (F 10) , a post-war suburia of lyon with a large immi- 
grant pcpalation. The "Lieu a (p) prendre" (a name meaning both 
"learning place" and "Place for you to take over") was conceived 
to fi^t the hi^ rate of school failure in the 11-16 age groups 
of young people. 

The small centre offered help with hamework, with learning how to 
learn, personal counselling and advice. Basically staffed, each 
evening, by teachers, it involved the local corcnuniti' also in an 
active way, i.e. parents, older students, ccraraunity workers and 
other pecple, sharing in the responsibility of iielping young peo- 
ple ccpe with their educational, personal and social prt±>lems.** 

Another exanple can be found in the printit^-shcp jset xjp to help 
drug-addicts in the Treviso Project (I 21a) vMch also success- 
fully ccsnbined vocational teaching with an informal, therapeutic, 
atmosphere. 



* See: Youth and Culture Centre - Berlin; Innovations No. 12, 1987. 

+ See: Turkish Girls Centre - Berlin; Innovations No. 32, 1987. 

** See: The "Learning Place" - V^nisseux, France; Innovations No. 11, 
1987. 
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Guidaiice 



Work in the three areas of curriculuni developaent, assessment and the 
use of a "third place" was ccfftplemented by special efforts in the 
guidance field. 

Statutory procsduras and, services are not always adequate to respond 
to the particular prx±)leins of young people face difficulties at 
school, drop cait early and are frequently socially or otherwise dis- 
advantaged. 

The main responses projects have already been described in Qiapter 3 : 

• the •'yc rth team" developed in Hvidovre (DK 4) ; 

• the "contact teacher'^ system of linking general and vocational 
schools; 

• the '*RAA"s system operating in the Duisberg project (D 8) ; and 

• the local action groips and "transition tutors" of the Luxemburg 
project (L 23) . 
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5. PREPARING TEACHERS KIR NEW TASKS AND RDIES 



Teacher training and re-training was one of the priority areas in both 
Transition Prograraroes. Ercm the early 1980s, the itrpact of demographic 
change on the school systems was alreacfy visible, with a steady fall 
in the recniitnent of new teachers in many Msomber States. Hence the 
eirphasis placed, in the second Progranroe, on in-service training, 
recognising the fact that it is above all the existing teaching forx^e 
vMch will have to cope with a number of dramatic changes vAiich wer^ 
less proncunced vdien these teachers received their initial training. 

Ihere are basically two big challenges vAiich affect the tasks and 
roles of teachers : 

• the need, at all levels, to vqpdate subject Icncwledge and reflect 
the new wisdcm in subject-based teaching. Thous^ not new in any way, 
this need is irw more and more difficult to meet, given the pace and 
ccsrplexitY of change in many fields and the concern about raising the 
standartSs and quality of education, let alone the ever-increasing 
qualification denonds of the labour market. Most existing in--service 
training is still geared towards this objective; 

• the ether challenge arises from growing awareness of the problems 
vMcJi ycwng pecple face in their transition txxm school to work and 
adult life, and the inplicaticns of these problems for their work at 
school. Teachers are under much more pressure than in the past to 
prepare students for active participation in the econcaoic and social 
world, many iitportant aspects of vdiich do not traditionally form part 
of the life of the scJiool. Oiis is all the more difficult for the 
transition process itself being subject to rc^id change (see Chapter 1) . 

Most teacJters have not been specially trained to respond to this 
second diallenge. It involves a change of attitudes and a diversifica- 
tion of teachers' roles and tasks unparalleled in the past. TeachBrs 
are expected to be the organisers and facilitators of the leamii^ 
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process, rather than the conveyors of knowledge. They have to fulfil 
new tasks in the guidance process. Biey must beasne co-ordinators and 
liaison agents with the world outside school, are increasingly concer- 
ned with the social, health and other prcblems of their students; and 
have to build \jp new types of relationships with parents. They are 
front-line operators in overccming sex-stereotypes in education and 
widening girls' aspirations and choices. In short, teachers are - 
ri^tly - seen as the key agents of change in the education system, 
but far too often working under rigid constraints, such as regulations 
on school organisation and timetabling, financial inflexibility, lack 
of basic siqpport facilities and inadequate conditions of service. 

Staff develcpnent related to this "transition" aspect of in-service 
training was an explicit or iiplicit objective in almost all pilot 
projects of the second Programme. The projects' work was however not 
concerned with statutory provision of in-service training generally 
in the system, viiich is considered in another recent Ccraraission study. * 
Th^ concentrated on initiatives vftiich could be taken by irdividual 
schools, or grotps of them, and on activities at a local level. This 
ej^jerience can be summarised under three main aspects, or strategies, 
vdiich are considered below. + 

Providing contact with the outside world 



Most activities carried out in the pilot projects, \*ether as part of 
the fonnal curriculum or not, were ained at opening the school to 
its envirormient - the pervading theme of the viiole Programme. The 
e}?)erience of many teachers was that getting directly involved in as 
many aspects of these activities as possible itself made a crucial 



See: "The in-service training of teachers in the twelve Ifember 
States of the European Ccwraunity. V. Bladdxim and C. Moisan, 
Maastricht, 1987. 

+ See: Teacher training - Stratecries from the seoaid Transiticai 
Ecograrame; Brussels, December 1986. 
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contributiai to their training. For them planning, irtplementing and 
evaluating a project, a mini-enterprise or work ej^jerience prograirane 
provided iitportant, practical learning (^iportunities. 

Ihe prcfjects however vmderlined the iitportance of two conditions for 
successful e}q)loitation of this training resource: teachers need to 
be motivated for active participation, and they need opportunities to 
coEpare, and reflect cai, their ejqperience with colleagues and other 
professioial partners. The formation of teacher groi^xs, involving 
teachers concemed ^ri.th similar problems and vAiere possible e}?)erts 
frcm cutside, or the use of class-council meetings for these purposes, 
has b^ a valuable "training" instrurrent in a large number of pilot 
projects. 

Beyond this general strategy of learmng by doing, sane pilot projects 
tcdJc specific action to put teachers in contact with the world of work 
and the ocmmunity in their local area. 



Puttincf teachers in touch. Brae 22 



In Aalborg (DK 3) a special course was ctesvelcped, to help dass- 
teachers prepare and run the new work ej^jerience programmes for 
students in the three last years of conpalsory school. It involved 
intensive visits to work places in iixJustry. 

The IXrtdh project in Zeeland (NL 24) successfully piloted a work 
e>?)erience scheme for teachers frcm lower secondary vocational 
schools. It also involved teachers of careers education and social 
studies frcm general secondary education. Ihe scheiie prwided for 
3-day placements in firms. It is new proposed to spread it to cill 
parts of the Netherlands.* 

The countrywide Greek SEP project ((Si 13) developed a 5-months 
course to train teachers fjxxa 19 areas of Qreece for guidance 
tasks in their schools. The fifth month of this course was en- 
tirely spent on "field-work", i.e. visits and contacts to local 
industries, meeting with teachers and people frcm the local com- 
munity, etc. , in the areas in vdiich these rysa guidance teachers 
would hacve to operate.* 



* See: Work EScperienoe for Teachers - Zeeland; Innovations No. 22, 
1987. 
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In Itortrijk (B 2) teachers in a technical institute were seconded 
for several^ inonths to industrial firms, as part of their in-ser- 
vice trainiiig. 



To prepare these various types of field e35>erience, lectures and semi- 
nars were organised for the teachers, involving e35)ert input frm out- 
side professionals. Seminars and workshops formed the starting point 
in all Italian pilot projects for iirplementing their "territorio" 
approach (see Chapter 3) . Addressed by econcffoists and people frcm in- 
dustry and ccranaeroe, these seminars offered a broadly based introduc- 
tion to the thematic fouis jAiich each project had chosen, reflecting 
the priorities and the potential for econconic growth in the r^pective 
project areas: the development of tourism, in Calabria (I 19a) and 
Sassari (I 19b) ; the develcpnent of sma"^ L and medium-size industry in 
the tertiary sector, through better administrative organisation ar^ 
management, in Val d'Elsa (I 20a) and Viterbo (I 20b) ; agricultuTB and 
food processing industries, in Treviso (I 21a) and Avellino (I 21b) ; 
and the use of advanced tecimologies, particularly with regard to 
small enterprises, in Modena (I 22a) and Biella (I 22b) • 

These seminars helped teachers f iiri out more about their own region 
and provided opportunities for joint preparation of practical pro- 
jects, curriculum material and teacher guidebooks for xise in the 
projects* scihools. Ihey had also great value in brir^ing together 
teachers from general and vocational schools (frtan both ooaipulsory 
and post-ooofxilsory education) . 

Developing information and working links between teachers from differ- 
ent types of sdiooxs, especially between these from general and voca- 
tional education, was generally seen as an inportant source of staff 
development and, indirectly, of contact with the world of work. A 



See: Field Experience for Guidance Teadiers - Greece; Innovations 
No.7, 1987. 
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number of projects made ejctensive use of these opportunities (see Box 
23) . The teacher circles set i?) in the St. Ghislain project (B 1) 
brou^t together not canly teachers frcm various sectors and levels of 
education, ixit also from schools of the different "reseaux*', i.e. the 
state, oammnal and private systems - a unique development in Belgim. 
Inter-sciiool seminars and working groi^Ds were also used in Ifenrihem 
(D 5) , Venissieux (F 10) , the Northern Ireland curriculuza revioy pro- 
ject (UK 26) and in Powys (UK 29) as one of the main instruments for 
in-service training. 

A particularly interesting ccotiprehensive in-service course to prepcire 
teadiers for their new tasks in "transition" education was developed 
in Kassel (D 7) , ccaiibinii>g a number of the methods described above. It 
was addres s ed to teachers from general and vocational schools, and was 
mainly aimed at strengthening their gioidance skills. (See Chapter 3 
and Innovations No. 6) . 

Innovati ve action as traiiiim experience 

Participation in a pilot project, such as those in the Transition 
Programme, is itself a major learning eaqperience for maiiy teachers, 
ait apart frcra such cccprdiensive initiatives, any innovative action 
of a less ccsnplex type can provide a stirau].ating framework for staff 
develcpnent. In this context, the t3rm innovation does not necessarily 
refer to developoents vMch are new in a global sense, i.e. affect the 
vAiole system of education oir parts of it. All types of initiatives, or 
projects, \diich introduce a new aspect or e>5)erience into the life of 
an individual school can have this effect, if they actively involve 
the teachers and are si^^ported by the school management. 

3he pilot pnyjects of the Transitdcn Programme saw the training poten-- 
tial of iimovative action to be in the new tjpes of activity involved, 
tut above all in the climate and conditions ^which an inonavaticn offers 
f OQC steiff develc|iQent : 
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• it creates a caontext in viiicSi nsfe^ cirjectives are being definad in 
cscnnan; 

• it sensitises cxxLLeagues to give each other sigport andl exchange 
e35)erience; 

• it prcrsddes seme ccntinuity of stunulus and support, cr/er a period 
of weeks, manths or years, depending cn the scale and targets of the 
inncvative project. 

In the pilot projects, such positive effects apf. ured, or were actual- 
ly intended, in a number of specific activities. Two fields of action, 
however, seem to offer particular potential, because they oonoem, ex- 
plicitly or iirplicitly, many aspecte of the schools' work : curriculum 
review and reviewing assessment. 

Curriculum review, in a broad sense, insans reviewing content as well 
as style and methods of delivery. School self-review of this kind was 
the main strategy successfully developed with 18 schools in Northern 
Ireland by the TBmL project (UK 26) . Other projects worked on similar 
lines. 

Wrj^ting week-ei^ gox 23 

In Manchester (UK 27) vAiere the main ertjphasiis was on alternative 
curriculum strategies, teams of teachers were brxxi^t together in 
residential (week-end) meetings, as a device to crystallise the 
e55)erience of their project schools on selected themes. These 
meetings produced itaterials for use in staff development 
activities. 

Ihe procedure solved a problem felt by many schools in the pro- 
ject, namely hew to identify the key factors for success in an 
innovation, and e>^ress and record them in a form in they 
can be transmitted to a wider audience.* 



See: Writing Teams, for Staff Development - Manchester; 
Innovations No. 28, 1987. 
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Itbced cxxirses 



Box 24 



m a French project (F 11) , schools were asked to review, the con- 
tent of their text-iwoks and teachii^ materials for evidence of 
sex-stereot^ing. In one of the project regions, the "Academie" 
(i.e. educational district) of Rannes, the project set iqp a series 
of short workshcps as part of a regional programma for heads of 
schools, trainers of teachers and mixed groi^js of guidance coun- 
sellors, teachers, school administrators and parents, to raise 
their awareness and encourage positive action" with regard to 
widening the choices made by girls.* 



ReviewincT assessment 



"OctioaTtratiai on assessnent awcurages a re-nafpraisal of every aspect 
of a school's aims, curriculum, roethottology, orgc:.usaticn, staffing, 
and its relcfcknehip with parents and the ocmnunity at large. As such 
it can be eadiilarating, challenging c?- disn^rtive, dgjending on the 
abmty of the institution to ocpe with the ccndusicns ^Ich eaeage.** 

This quotation frcm a report on assesssaent in seconcJary schools in 
Manchester applies in particular to the situation in the Uhited 
■^Cingddu, ^.exe - compared witli roaiiy other education systems in the 
Eiirqpean Ociiii3mj.ty - local authorities and inaividual schools have 
more auJxncniy in curriculum matters; I^no? the importance attached 
to assGssmant issues, and to matching the assessment process with the 
requirements of externally- validated certification. 

The Manchester pilot project (UK 27) demonstrated the fuw3amental 
changes called for en the part of teachers, especially as ^ards 
their attitudes to low-attaining p^^jils, when asked to design suitable 
units of work and appropriate assessment methods for these students. 
Ihe process helped to expose unrealistic teacher expectations and to 
identify training needs. 



* See: Widening Girls' Occt^ational Choice - France; Innovations 
Jfo.33, 1987. 
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But such oatcmes were not only stressed in the United Kingdom, simi- 
lar effects v^re also found in Ireland. And in those Meniber States 
where curricula, and criteria for controlling the pipils' learning 
process, are established centrally and thus limit the scope for inno- 
vative action by the individual school, scane projects brolce new ground 
in this particular field. There, the need to take a fresh look at 
assessment practices, and teadiers* attitudes to them, en^ed with 
regard to the existing curriculum, and was net without affecting its 
overall structure. VJhere, as for instance in V6nissieux (F 10) , pro- 
jects used the flexibility they had in curriculvan delivery to set 
achievable targets for their students, rather than givir^ priority to 
defending "standards", teachers felt they learned a great deal about 
the needs of ttieir pipils. 

Teac3iers sharing students' experience 

Teac±jers can also pick up trainii^ for transitici education by learn- 
ing alongside their students. In the Transition Programrne, many teach- 
ers vinderlined the trainir^ benefits to themselves of activities 
involving them in joint leamir^ with their students - even if they 
only realised this afterwards. These cpporb^nities are, however, most- 
ly une)qploited as a sourcie of staff developnent. One reason is that 
such training outxxmes often emerge as an unejqpected "by-product", are 
difficult to predict, and therefore cannot be planned in detail into 
the design of the activity or learning situation. Work in the pilot 
projects identified or confirmed different types of joint action and 
es^jerienoe vMch clearly hav^ this potential and lend themselves to 
staff development. 

QjdtB a lot of the practical activities initiated in the Programns put 
teaciirers in roles in which t±ey were no longer the eypsrt or source 
of infanoation^ but doser to the situation of the stuJent^ being pre- 
sented with the task of solving a ptrohlefn and having to work out ^t 
to do. 
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Enterprise schemes, project work, practical "design and make" tasks, 
and maiiy others, can produce this situation. By putting the teacher 
in a non-traditional role in relation to students, these activities 
illustrate and "teach" that role. In Aalborg (DK 3) , one of nany ex- 
airples, this method was used to raise class teachers' awareness of 
sex-sterotypes, and to help them develop and run prograimtes for stu- 
dent work ejqperience vMch reflected such awareness. 

In many projects, residential ei^jerience shared by teachers and their 
class, or study-visits, includi:^ those to other countries, confinied 
their value for staff develcpnent, apart fraa the very positive impact 
on students' personal and social canpetences. ^teachers found out more 
about their students, discovered new qualities in them, and learned to 
develop a relationship with them as i'oung adijlts. similarly positive 
e^^serience was also derived fran "tMrd place" situations, as descri- 
bed in Chapter 4 of this r^rt. Joint work in such informal settings 
helps to remove terriers to different kiriSs of interaction between 
student and teacher. It provides an opportunity for teachers to try 
out new roles for themselves, away fron the structured and e^qposed 
conditions of the school. 



Institutional develoanent 

All pilot projects stressed that staff developiEnt is ins^arable from 
institutional develqcment. Schools face changes and new denan3s just 
as nuch ^ individual teachers. In-service training sust therefore be 
planned as part of the developnent of the school itself. 

School-based tr?ining initiatives, including the options described 
above, were seen as essential ccstplemants to more formally structured 
provision, e.g. that offered by teacher trainirg centres. The crea- 
tion, at the level of >md\ individual school, of scans special co-ordi- 
nation capacity (e.g. iittroducing a "staff develcpnent" officer) in 
sane projects proved of great value for m±)ilising, in an active way, 
all the possible resources and methods for in-service training, and 
involving the yAale staff, or large numbers of them, in it. 
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6. rOIZaES FOR THE lUTURE 



Ihe Transition Programme was, accxDrding to the 1982 Resolution, set up 
as a tool for policy develcpnent. Ihis msant that it provided a privi- 
leged framework for innovation and pilot action, involving in many 
cases scsne alteration or re-negotiation of the existing division of 
responsibility between national and local, or local and institutional, 
authority, and cx^nsidereble freedom for ej5)erimental work. It also 
iirplied an e:?)ectation that the pilot projects should generate new 
insists, tut also a recognition that not all their outcomes would 
necessarily be generally applicable. 

Generally, pilot projects are used for policy developcent in different 
ways. Obey can be set tp to fulfil : 

• a stinulatim and demcnstraticn role. In this sense projects are 
intended to function as a "model", a^loring ard illustratir^ alterna- 
tive routes to meeting specific educational needs am influencing 
other institutions in the same or similar directions; 

• an eoqjerimental role. Here the ejjpectation is that the experience 
and results of pilot projects will provide policy-makers with relevant 
information to decide on a particular issue; 

• an inplanentaticn function, i.e. to start the process of giving 
practical effect to scsne nationally- (ojr regionally-) approved policy 
or thematic priority. 

All three types were present in the Itansition Programme. At this 
stage, vdien the projects have just reached the end of their pilot 
period, it appears to be premature to make firm statements about hcM, 
and to vSiat extent^ they have, individually or collectively, influen- 
ced or confirmed national policies (thou^ their local effects are 
quite evident in many cases) . Ihis will have to be left ho evaluation 
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by each Meniber State.* Their subsequent inpact: on policy (at local, 
national and Oarnrnunit\' level) dapexxis on now thej^* are assessed, vdiat 
lessons are drav.Ti, ana whether and hcM their work is followed vp, in 
future agendcis for acrion. 

But clearly the projects have yielded borih process changes (i,e, chan- 
ges to pecple, to teaching methods or institutional roles) and pro- 
ducts (such as teachirg naterials, nev/ carricula, new certificates 
etc.) . In this and the follcwing section, policy conclusions and re- 
ccanmendations for action in seven areas are therefore listed not only 
concerning follow-ip in individual Mentoer States but also at Conrnunity 
level. 



1* Partnership 

Ohe need for more interactive co-operation between schools and their 
local partners outside - includirg iridustry, the local conrnunity, and 
educatioral and youth services of various kinds - was perhaps the 
strongest stimulus and "leitnotif" in the majority of pilot projects. 
It pervaded nost of their activities in all fi-slvds of action. 

Ihe e^QDerience of the projects forcefully illustrated how, thrx^u^ 
co-operation and pooling of resources, a wider range of learning 
opportunities can be mobilised, and more flexible responses can be 
offered, to meet individual ard collective local needs. In the 
language of the Programme this was called the "district apprx:>ach". 



Unlike in the first transition Programn^, no struc cured provisior 
was made at Oonmunity level for formal and scientifically-based c*valu- 
ation of the second series of pilot projects. But many Member States 
made their own arrangements for external evaluatiOTi. Uie Octnmission, 
throu^ its team of eroerts, gave priority to identi^ing and repor- 
ting, as opposed to assessing, interesting develocrwsnts and approaches, 
on a continuing basis as and wien they emerged, ciiring the i^xole course 
of the Programme* 
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Dolicdes for transition must put more explicit oniiasis on developin? 
a co-c^perat±VB dimension to the work of all sdrols cxaicemed with 
this peirtioilar stage of seaxdary education^ They should stimulate 
a sense of shared responsibility between all those v*io are, cr should 
be, involved in facilitating the transition of yourg people, partioi- 
larly at the local or regional level. For further develconsnc three 
main aspects seem iitportant:: 

First, new paLicies most constantly challenge the belief, still 
wides^xread amongst scSxxils, t3iat ti^ are surrounoted by legal and ad- 
m i n igtrative barriers, which severely or totally iTrpar^ their scope 
fcr co-cperation. Schools and teachers must be encouraged to be mare 
entr^rei^eurial in outlook; to be less pre-occiroied with the extent: 
of tlie inpossible or the forbidden and to exploit actively and to 
their limits the possible and the permissible. Heads and inspectors 
have a vital role to play in encouraging this change of attitude. The 
administration can provide incentives and rewards ro stimulaiie ir. 

• Secondly, it is inportant that schools have greater ilexibility 
aixi more autoncniy in planning and fulfilling their tasks. Co-operarion 
requires time, for internal co-ordination, for planning and discus- 
sion, and practia^. It requires flexible and varied forms of interac- 
tion aiid exd'^ange, and the sharing of tasks. Schools should be given 
positive encouragement to respond more direccly to local needs, zo 
develop their rcle in the market-place, and to project: their artrac- 
tiveness to potential partners, ihis could incl^jde xhe prsvision of 
special staff-training programmes tuned ro local or regional deveiop- 
nents, contract work for local parcners, cr offering the use of infra- 
structure and equipment: to people and insriturions m "die local canmu- 
nity. 

» Finally^ the new policies should foster organic and cngoing rela- 
tionships between the world of educatkai and the wsrld of work in as 
mmy fields as possible. LinJ^ between schools and mdustry/ccmmunitr/ 
need to go further than concacxs which are incidenrai co .specific pro- 
jects or single events. Schools vd, training irjsriturions should ce 
urged by their authorities to explore che fuil r^ir^ge cr possibilities 
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for co-operation with external partners in their local area. In doing 
so, they should seek the co-operation of both enplqyers arri trade xm- 
ions. E>5)erience in the pilot projects shows that links with the trade 
unions are rare, and difficult to maintain. The appropriate avtthori- 
ties should therefore stimulate initiatives vAiich bring together 
sciiools and the social partners at the local or regional level, and 
should appeal to both sides of industry to offer their active si^jport. 

TSiese aspects should be given particula-r attention in the dissemina- 
tion and wider ijrplementation of outccsnes frcm the Transition Program- 
me. They are inportant factors for success in creating the climate and 
capacity, in schools and training institutes, to co-operate with part- 
ners in the local or regional environment. 

2. Innovation 

All education systems in the Ccanmunity face strong pressures to adapt 
to, prepare for, or even help to stimulate and direct economic and 
technological change. But generally their response is slow, ard fre- 
quently lags behind developnents. Too often inertial forces prevail 
over innovative practice, both at administrative level and within 
individual education institutions. 

Rirther dsvelcEment wcxric in the transition field should therefore be 
ccx?)led with a deliberate policy to strengthen the edacity of the 
systems, and of the individual institutions in it, to manage change, 
and eiq)lore and dissaninate transferable ea^jerience. 

One i2iportanf. strategy to achieve this should be the wider use of pi- 
lot projects. Oheir role is not limited to the develcpnent ani testing 
of new approaches. Ihey also have a significant danonstraticn func- 
tion, providing illustrative models and encouragement to stimulate the 
mainstream de^/elopnent of education systems. ES^jeri'jnce frm the 
Transition Programme : 

• indicates that this potential is in many cases ianaer-e}q)loited7 
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• underlines the value of f^ciback between pilot projects, 
axithorities and policy-makers; 



9 dfiopftonstrates the need for a clear dissemination strategy to be 
built into the design of each pilot project frcm its beginning. 



Five ways to follcw-up pilot projects Box 25 

1) Generating a sno-toall effect, i.e. startirg with a limited 
number of project schools and gradually associatirg others, as 
and when innovative action in the "lead"-institutions starts to 
show success - examples D 5, D 6, D 8; F 9, F 11; NL 2-1, NL 25; 
UK 27, UK 30. 

2) Pooling ej^Derience: different projects (or separate "units" of 
a large project) , working on a ccraioi theme or prctolem, are regu- 
larly brou^t together to cccpare methods and outcones of their 
work, as a means to strengthen mutual siqpport and the exploitation 
of ejqjerience, and the joint production of materials for wider 
dissemination (e.g. F 11). 

3) launching pilot projects as part of a wider (national) plan or 
programme. Exanples : the Flemish project (B 2) formed pa2± of the 
government's programnae to develop new forms of part-time education/ 
training; the Vi&iissieux project (F 10) was involved in the nation- 
al curriculum development programme for the general seconaary 
schools, as wfell as part of a large-scale programme to introduce 
nev e55)erimental classes for low-attaining pupils; the LINK pro- 
ject (SI 15) was part of a wider programme in Greece to introduce 

a new type of upper seconaary school; the Dutch School Ertployment 
Liaiscxi Centres ("OQAs", NL 24 and NL 25) and the "low-attainers" 
projects in Manchester (UK 27) and Northarrpton (UK 30) were part 
of wider national initiatives. Pilot projects in such situations 
have, or should have, a reacfy-made target audience for the dissem- 
ihation of their innovative outcomes. 

4) Using iiput frm pilot projects for teacher training and staff 
develcpoent. In-service trainir^ programrftes provide the ideal vehi- 
cle to transport new concepts and experience. Many pilot projects 
Tised, or created, cj^rtunities to present their aj^roaches and 
caitocBoes to a larger number of teachers in their local area or 
region, noc only at the end but also during the course of their 
pilot period. 

5) Disseminating the products of pilot projects, and not only 
r^rts, throKh print and axxiio-visual media* A number of "pack- 
ages'^ (e.g. tea diing materials, whole course programines, handbooks 
aM guidelines) were produced in the Transition Programne for use 
by teachers, coui.-^lors and other staff within and outside the 
projects (e.g. F 12) . 
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Qaajbinations of these approaches to dissemination should form an inte- 
gral part in the design of future pilot projects (\^ether Member State 
or CommunilY initiatives) , to ej^loit more fully their potential as 
stimulators of change. Countries or regions, vMch dv> not have a tra- 
dition, or expertise, of pilot project work should be given assist- 
ance, by the Qaranunily, for this purpose. 



3. European co-operation 

•The use of pilot projects, as demonstration and illustrative mocaels, 
needs to be considered in a similar way at Eurtpean level. -Ihe 
Transition Programme clearly showed their value as agents for stimula- 
ting cross-national co-cperation and develcpnent : 

• initial contacts between project^; from different Meinber States 
developed into continuous, bilateral and multi-lateral workiig rela- 
tionships, providing an operational framework for the tranjsfer of 
ejqjerience between projects from different parts of the ccraraunity.* 

• the series of thematic workshops, organised at Ccsnmunity level for 
leaders and staff of the pilot projects, enabled experience to be 
pooled inter-nationally; 

• at European level, the pilot projects* responses to questions of 
central significance across the Member States, were identified and 
described in terms vMch were not contejct-specific, and therefore 
could be related to the readers' own circumstances itore easily (in the 
series of "Innovations") . 



See: Eurcpean Co-operation and Partnership: a report prepared 
jointly by 8 pilot projects from 5 Member States, on their cannon 
initiative to organise the transfer of ej^jerience between their 
countries, 1987. 
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4. School self-review 



Hie xjse of pilot projects can only affect a limited number of schools 
and pupils in each country. Broader strategies still are needed to en- 
hance the capacity for continuous development and innovation in all 
parts of the school and training system, m schools shajld be invol- 
ved in develcpnent work, of sane kind. Policies concerned with staff, 
scOiool-marageraent and curriculum organisation should be reviewed with 
regard to : 

• offering teachers more titne for innovative work and encouraging 
school heads to siqcport it; 

• pronoting the conc^ of school-centred self-review and providing 
the methodology and "tools" for it; 

• facilitating teachers' access to external resources (through sti- 
mulating contact with other schools firms, ccsiiraunity, and the use of 
external resource persons in the school) ; 

• prcsnoting the idea of "school projects" vhich. set specific targets 
for school-inproveraent and involve the ^ole staff (e.g. "reducing tne 
number of drcp-outs by x% this year") . 

Offering the schools the means to appoint a special co-ordinator for 
innovative curriculum action (actir»j as a liaison agent and resource 
person) can also provide a key to introducing a permanent stimulus to 
change and innovation at the level of the individual institution. * 

ActuaT needs vary between different areas, and mobilisation and pool- 
ing of resources for change d^jend on local coraraitment and initiative. 
It is essential that strategies to reinforce innovative capacity focus 
strongly on the local potential, recognising that responsibilities for 
implementation lie at that level, and stressing that central si^port 
should be matched with local/regional resources and development. 



See: Curriculum Oo-ordinators - Manchester, United Kingdom; 
Innovations No. 27, 1987. 
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7. REOCWMEJOVnCNS IN 7 ACTTCN AREAS 



Scrae specific directimr for further develcpient in Ifeniber States' 
education systans, can oe drawn fran the Programme, extending the 
proposa3.s for policies for transition vMch emerged at the end of 
the first Transition Erogramas, five years ago. 

Action ar ea 1 ; schools and the world of vnrk 

1. Actioi should be taken at all levels (Ccjnmunity, national, local) 
to ejqoloit the understanding gained in the Programme on the successful 
formation and use of school-industry linking, to create, at local 
level, dynamic partnerships, e.g. in the new technologies field, bet- 
ween firms and schools. 

2. In developing schemes for the effective use of wrk ej^^erienoe as 
part of the curriculum and the guidance process in schools, education 
authorities should huild on the es^jerience gained in the Pi-ograrams of 
using a phased, or sequential, approach designed to refl(>ct and meet 
the different objectives in the educational process to vMch work 
eiq^rience can contribute. 

3. Action should be taken at rational and other levels to engage 
industrial and business firms of all kinds and sizes in the develop- 
ment of schemes of enterprise education. 

4. Trade unicxi organisatiois shculd be urged to review their partici- 
pation in school-industry linking activities in the light of the posi- 
tive e3?)erienoe in scsne countries r^xarted in the Progranine. 

5. B diTc a t lon authorities at regional/local level, should consider the 
need for linking machanisms/otaf f , to work at instituticsial or local 
area level, to develop and maintain links and co-oferative activities 
between schools and the world of industry. 
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6. In areas with specific ecorramic problen©, e.g. in rural and spar- 
sely-populated areas, or those with declining industries, the appro- 
priate national or regional authorities should take action to bring 
together educational, training and econcanic developtent, so as to 
forge -b^^o-way oo-qperation aimed at maximising the contribution of 
ccarpulsory education and vocational training to local econcanic needs, 
and the siaiport of local economic organisations for the education and 
training process. 

Action area 2 ; cfuidance 

1. Ihe guidance responsibilily in the school should be clearly as- 
signed, either to ^prqpriate terrihers or to guidance specialists, or 
both. Schools should review the contribution made to the guidance pro- 
cess by all their activities, as part of their ongoing process of in- 
ternal develcpnaent and self-review. Eadi school should, as a result, 
be able to define its approach to iteetiiig pipils' guidance needs, in a 
way vfeLch prcaoaotes co-operation with others concerned in the process, 
\*ether formally or informally, such eis parents, other guidance agen- 
cies, and the young people themselves. 

2. Education and other authorities* policies for the provision of 
specialist guidance staff should be co-ordinated and ta,^ account of 
the benefits to be derived frcwi having specialist guidance staff with 
a dual responsibility, pa2±ly in the school and partly in the local 
ccfftiraunity. 

3. J^ropriate trainir^ should be provided to equip all staff for 
their guidance role. 

4. Schools should be given responsibility, backed by specialist staff 
or resources, to follow up all school-leavers by means of a stated 
miniinum number of ocaitacts over a period of 2 years after they have 
left school. 
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5. local, ccinraunity-based, services with guidance, txaining and rela- 
ted respcsnsibilities for ycung people should be given an explicit re- 
rdt to make active contact with eadi other to develop co-operation and 
co-ordinate their contact with youi^ pec^le in their area. 

Action area 3 ; school failure and early drcfp-cfut 

1. Schools should be encouraged, and helped, to review their curricu- 
lum arrangements for their wsalcest pcpils; axxi the necessary freedom 
should be secured for them to organise learning/teaching activities 
appropriate to such pipils' needs. 

2. Such reviews should pay particular attention to the content and 
style of the curriailum, and methods of assessment, so that the full 
range of abilities and achievement are given prqper recognition. 

3- Education authorities should consider the potential contribution 
of mcxJular curriculum structure, learning throu^ prr'^cal ej^Deri- 
ence, personal tutorirg and intensified guidance help, and the provi- 
sion of facilities outside the school vMch have a remedial education/ 
training character, in order to sustain, enhance or restore laotivation 
in such pipils and thereby enable them to obtain recognised certifica- 
tion. 

4o Education authorities should further consider Aether certifica- 
tion systems need to be adapted or extended so as to ensure that for- 
mal recognition is given to the achievements of all ptqpils on the work 
they do at school. 

Action area 4 ; in-service training for teachers, and school development 

1. Schools should be urged by their authorities to identify, on a reg- 
'jlar basis, their needs for staff training and should be encouraged 
to suggest or design training programmes accordingly. All teachers 
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should be assured in-service trainii^ periods, adding xjp to at least 
two weeks per year, vjhidi can be used flexibly to neet these needs. 

2. School-based in-service training should draw eiqplicitly on the 
training potential of innovative action and development work within 
individual sdiools, especially on all activities involving ccsitact and 
co-operation with the outside world. In particular, more extended 
cpportunities need to be provided for teachers to gain practical ex- 
perience cutside the education system. 

3. Special provision needs to be made to prepare teachers for speci- 
fic new roles they have to fulfil in the guidance process, in develop- 
ing and oo-oKiinating new forms of teaching and learning in the school, 
in developing or applying new methods of assessment, and in involvii^ 
all parent?, actively in suj^xirt of their own children's education. 

4. Education authorities at the local level should arrar^ for on- 
going, task-oriented working contacts between teachers from different 
types of schools, in partiaiLar between general and vocaUonal educa- 
tion, so as to strengthen curriculum continuity and to raise awareness 
of local training opportunities on the part of secoidary schools. 

Action are a 5 » gpnriAy erpwI-i-t-Y ' 



1. Each school should be requested and encouraged to develop an cpe- 
raticnal plan of action to raise awareness ancngst teachers, stucfents 
and their parents of the limitations inpc^ by gender stereotyping; 
and to review and change the practice of teaching and learning, and 
of the guidance work in schools, in order to widen the range of sub- 
ject and vocational choices for girls. 

2. local and regional education authorities should stinulate and 
facilitate joint action and exchange of experience tetween schools 
in their area, so as to pronote a sense of Initiative and mutual 
si?port with regard to tackling issues of gender equality. Education 
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authorities should also be urged to co-operate with other sec±ors of 
public administration, and with industry, trade unions and other 
bodies in the local/regional area, in order to develop and iirplement 
a concerted approach to qpening \jp broader perspectives in education, 
training and ertplqyinent to young women, and to secure their access to 
opportunities \Mch are traditionally taken \jp by young itven. 

3. Special efforts are required to nonitor the effects of policies 
aimed at prcsnoting gender equality. Different types of intervention 
and positive action are needed to overcame gender-stereotypes and to 
change conventional patterns of behaviour. Their iitpact should be 
regularly reviewiKi in order to adjust polj.cies where necessary, axxi 
to develop guidelines for the wider use of strategies which have 
proved successful. Practical provision should therefore be made, at 
national and regional/local levels, for the evaluation of measures 
taken to ensure equality of opportunity, for tlie dissemination of 
positive experience, and to identify priority aireas in vMch further 
development work and e3q)erimentation is needed. 

Action area 6 : support irr parents 



Education authorities and secondary schools should review their policy 
and practice in order to reflect more closely the following objec- 
tives: 

• an active partnership between school and parents, reflected in 
practical arrangements for receiving parents on the school premises, 
attractive and informative published material (including video) for 
parents about the school's programmes, and social as well as profes- 
sional occasions for teacher-parent contact; 

• the active involvement of parents in the guidance process; 

• schools* use of parents as resource-person<5 to sipport learning 
activities in the curriculunv/guidance process, in the school and the 
ccanraunity; 
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# the developtaent of parents associaticxis, with appropriate finan- 
cial/technical si?3port, to play an active role in si^port of the 
school vis-i-vis parents and the local ccRiraunity. 

Authorities should provide or secure the provision of trcdning to en- 
able headteadiers, teachers, and parents to co-operate in these ways. 

Action area 7 : co-operation at C3oromunitv level 

1. Ihe use of theaas-tosed prograrapaes for policy devaloproent should 
be extended so as to broaden the fraioework for the exchai^ of eyperi- 
ence at European level in education and training, based on rolling 
national, regional and local developoaent prograinnaes: participatir^ 
projects should be of differing degrees of »*inaturity*», so that new 
projects can learn froa already-established ones, working in their 
field. 

2. Ihe dissemination and exchan^ of ideas should be planned in such 
prograniaes fron their beginnliig, and Ocranunity resourxxs should be 
applied not only to si^port visits, meetings and other direct contacts 
between jarticipating areas, but also the analysis and publication of 
short information sheets, in all official Ooranuniiy langu2^, on eg^ 
cif ic innovations in a f oniat suitable for their use by local adminis- 
trators and professicaial practitioners. 

3. Proper recognition should be given to the many startir^-points in 
European co-operation which spring from such a Prograimie and \*iich 
deserve ocntlnued Octnraanity si^port for their potential in realisiixf 
the European dimension at the grassroots level, e.g. : the formation 
of ocraputer links between schools, already in operation between aoiua 
pilot project areas of the Tcansition Erogramoe; networks for recipro- 
cal work experienoa and placoni^nt schemes; networks of schools and 
training institutions engaged in mini-ccnpanies, and enterprise educa- 
tion; and networks of schools and loced centres engaged in environmen- 
tal issues related to vocational training for young people. Exchanges 
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in these netwDrks should not only involve teachers and other profes- 
sional staff but also students, parents, elected r^resentatives and 
others. 

4. European nulti-national carpanies, and similar international links 
between, e.g. iounicipal authorities, professional associaticHis, Qiain- 
bers of Oonroeroe etc. , should be nore actively e35)lored to spread 
innovative practice witti regard to sciiool-inaustry links, and to sup- 
port the netsrarks described above. 

5. aiphasis should be laid on increasing and exchangii^, at European 
level, ejqoertise in the field of the managenent arJ methods of innova- 
tion and develcpaent work In education, especially in regard to the 
role of local/regicaial authorities in si^portiixr the develcprasnt pro- 
cess. 
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Annex 
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The list below gives addresses for direct contact, a brief description 
of the area concemed and the dDjectives of the pilot projects. 



B 1 S9.int Qiislain 

Transvia, Cit6 des Petites Proles 129, 

B - 7330 Saint Qiislain. Tel° 32-65-78 61 85 

Aixa: a mixed urban-rural area with declining irriustry, and a fairly 
stable pcjxilation of migrants. 

C&jectives: cocperation between various types of schools to develop 
active learning methods in vocational edu- cation and to support staff 
developtnent. 

B 2 T.iT iiburq and West FLanderen 

Altemerend I^ren, Centre P.M.S., Luikersteenweg 56, 

B - 3500 Hasselt. Tel' 32-11-22 17 38 

Altemerend leren, Kamer voor Handel ard Nijverheid, Casinoplein 10. 
B - 8500 Kbrtijk. Itel' 32-56-21 66 01 ' 

Area: both areas have hi^ youth unenplqyment, and Limburg has a larcre 
migrants population. 

C&jectives: new courses alter-nating trainir^ and work ewerience for 
unenployed young people. 

DK 3 Aalborcr 

Hans Bruun, Udskoling- et EF Erojekt, Hasserisvej 174, 
DK - 9000 Aalborg. Tel' 45-8-11 22 11 Ext. 4170. 

Area: a shipyard and commercial town in North Jutlai>d. 

Ctojectives: to itiprove the \ise of work ejqjerience, careers education 

and guidance. 

DK 4 Hvidovre 

Peer lindholra, Skole- og Fritidsforvaltningen, Hvidovjrevej 593, 
DK - 2650 Hvidovre. Tel' 45-1-78 12 11 Ext. 1207 and 1208. 

Area: a suburb of (Dopenhagen. 

(X>jectives: 14-16 curriculum development, ani developing co-operation 
between guidance counsellors and other agencies providing sei'/ices for 
young school leavers. 
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D 5 Mannhaijtu^iTihem 

Helga Reindel, EG-^fodellversucil, Beratur^sstelle, H 2 2, 
D - 6800 Ifermheim 1. ML* 49-621-1 47 30 

Ainea: industrial tcwn of Mannheim, axid semi-nrcal area of Weinheim 
Objectives: co-ordination of all existing support facilities in the 
region to iipprove young migrants • access to vocational education and 
training. 

D 6 Berlin 

Christel Hartinann-Fritsch, Jugend- und Kolturzentrum, 
Schlesische Str. 27, D - 1000 Berlin 36. Tel^ 49-30-612 40 95 

Area: Kreuzberg district of Berlin, an inner city area with a hi^ 
percentage of migrants^ 

CS3j actives: to develop alternative curriculum activities thrxx^ 
theatre, literature, inasic, psdnting, and photogrc^y. 

D 7 Kassai 

Vollanar Ifcpf , R^iona3/as Verbundsystem Kassel, HavLffstrasse 5, 
D - 3501 Fuldatal 1. Tel' 49-561-81 81 58 

Arija: the city and region of Kassel. 

Objectives: to proiote inter-agency co-ordination in the region, bet- 
ween the enplcyinsnt offices, firms, general and vocational schools. 

D 6 Diisburn 

Achim Scharf , BG-^4cx3ellversuch, Stadt Duisburg, 

Amt 51-02, Niederstr. 7, D - 4100 Duisburg 1. Otel* 49-203 283 44 35 

Area: the industrial cities of IXdsburg, Cfcerhaiosen and Moers in th'^ 
Ruhr. 

CSDjectives: to develop guidance ard vocational pr^>aratian for ir^;- 
attaining pqpils before and after the end of ccnpulsory education. 

F 9 6 academies 

Patrick Qiauvet, DLC4, Ministere de 1» Education Nationale, 
107 rue de Crenelle, F - 75007 Paris. Itel* 33-1-45 50 11 16 

Area: 20 vocational schools spread over 6 regions: Lille, Nancy, 
Toulouse, Qrleans-Tours, Versailles and Poitiers. 
OLrjectives: ijrproveroent of work e5$)erience schemes and assessment of 
the value of work e^^^erience for personal ard sccial develcpnent, 

F 10 V^ssieux 

Florent Citud, Cfellule Vie Scolaice, Rectorat de I'Acad^e de lyon, 
92 rue de Marse^le, F - 69354 lyon 7. Ttel* 33-78-69 81 12, E>±. 3371 

Area: a large hoisiirr estate in the suburbs of Lyon. 

Ctojectives: iJiproving the curriculum, guidance and social integration 

of lew-achievers- 
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F 11 60 g.I.Q 

Bernard Giraud, DIC6, Mjjiistere de 1 'Education natiorale, 
107 rue de Crenelle, F - 75007 Paris. Tel' 33-1-45 50 03 45 

Area: 60 inforiKition and guidance centres distributed thrm(^out 1^ 
regions. 

Ctojectives: reappraisal of the guidance process, and its links with 
the curriculum of Icwer secondary schools. 

F 12 Caen/Creteil 

Maggy Pillods, CREDIT, 11 av. Pozzo di Borgo, F - 92211 Sainr-Cloud. 
Tel" 33-1-46 02 63 01 

Area: disadvantaged suburiDs of Paris and Caen. 

CSDjectives: the social and vocational integration of young migrants, 
emphasising the value of their bi-lingualism. 



6R 13 SEP 

Demetra Scavdi, KEME - SEP, 6 Manzarou Street, GR - i^thens. 
Tel" 30-1-360 07 86 

Area: initially in Athens and north-western Greece; expanding in 19 
areas of the country. 

Ojjectives: develcpnent and testing of a new training programme for 
teachers of careers education and guidance, and the develc^snenr of 
regional centres to support their work. 

GR 14 AGRD 

loannis Kazazis, Ministry of Education, 15 Mitrcpoleos Street, 
GR - 10185 Athens. Tel" 30-1-323 57 22 

Area: Eatras, HeraJdio, Larissa, Kavala, Kbzani and the Ihessaloniki 
area - naral areas with village co-operatives. 

C3Djec±ives: to train young pec^le in managraent for jcbs in .agricultu- 
ral co-operatives. 

GR 15 SEP 

Alexandres Ifedofolias, 15 Mitrqpoleos Street, GR - 10185 Athens. 
Tel" 30-1-323 23 19 

Area: Rethyrano (Crete) , Veria (Macedonia) and Nea Hiiladelchia (a 
sufcRirb in North Athens) . 

C&jectives: the eoqjerimental application of the new comprehensive 
i^per-seoondary schools with enmhasis on particication in and by the 
local ccaranunity. 



IRL 16 Dublin 

Tony Crooks, CDVEC Curriculm Development Unit, 28 Westland Ba-j, 
Trinity College, IRL - Dublin 2. Tel" 353-1-60 24 33 

Area: an inner^ity area. 

Objectives: the social and vocational preparation of ycui-jg people witn 
poor prospects of enployment, including special ccux-ses for young vcmen. 
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IR L 17 Galvray 

Marian O'Rionaan, Curriculum Develcpnent Centre, V.E.C., Island House, 
Cathedral Square, IRL - Galway. Itel» 353-91-622 66 

Area: Galway Town, and South County Mayo. 

CSDj actives: "integrated education" enphasising the iitilisation of the 
out-of-school enviromnent, developnent of work eiqjerience and educa- 
tion for enterprise. 

IRL 18 Shannon 

Jim Gleeson, Curriculuti Developnsnt Centre, St. Patrick's Conprehsn- 
sive School, IRL - Shannon, Co. Clare. Ttel" 353-61-3618 78 

Area: basically agricultuicil with developing industrialisation. 
C&jectives: the develcpnent of new two-year post-ccirpiLsory prograinmss 
and activities ained at the diversification of girls' vocational 
choices. 



I 19a Reqcfio Calabria 

Francesco Latella, Via Petrillina Diramazione I 21, 
I - 89100 Reggio Calabria. Ttel" 39-965-33 16 50 

Area: coastal area, mainly agricultural. 

a>jectives: to encourage p^ils to acquire business knowledge, parti- 
cularly abcut co-cperatives and small ccanpanies, a-^d a basic imder- 
standing of the tourist industry. 

I 19b Sassari 

Giancarlo Arru, c/o Eroweditorato agli Studi di Sassari, 
Oorso G. Angioi 1, I - 07100 Sassari. Ttel" 39-79-23 48 70 

Area: the towns of Sassari (agricultural) , Itorto Otorres f industry in 
decline), and'Al^iero (tourist industry). 

Ctojectives: to provide in-service teac±ier training and cmriculum 
develcpnent aimed at making pt^ils aware of job opportunities in the 
tourist industry. 

I 20a Val d'Elsa 

Gius^:pe Italiano, Eroweditorato agli Studi di Firenze, c/o Liceo 
Scientifico, "II Pantorroo", via XX Settettibre 31, I - 50053 Eiapoli (EE) 
Tel- 39-571-726 73 t~ v / 

Area: the district of Val d'Elsa, in the province of Florence. 
Objectives: to prcraote a greater understanding of local industry and 
the local labour market in schools. Also to introduce miacx>-caiputer 
technology for information purposes. 

I 20b Viterfao 

Massimo Faggiani, c/o Erogretto Pilota CEE, Via del Paradiso 2, 
I - 01100 Viterix). Tel" 39-761-23 91 28 

Area: the province of Vitarbo, agricultural with scsne tourism and 
industrial develcpient., 

C&jectives: to pranote a greater av/areness in schools of develcpnents 
In the local econcxny. 
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I 21a Treviso 

Mriano Macxari, Liceo Scientific^, Via Kenn©3y 12, 
I - 31015 Canegliano (TV) . Tel' 39-438-359 44 

Area: the zone of Sinistra Piave in the Province of Tr^iso. 
CSDjectives: to ioDprove young people's knowlec^e of local resources, 
partiailarly agricultural ones. 

I 21b Avellino 

luca lannuzzi, Proweditorato agli Studi di Avellino, Via de Renzi, 
I - 83100 Avellino. Itel' 39-825-250 40 

Area: the province of Avellino, 40 canraunes, 80% in the zone struck by 
the 1980 earthquake. 

Ctojectives: to encourage local agriculture by courses and seminars for 
teachers and pipils in the lower and i?per secondary schools, and to 
foster motivation for the development of co-operatives. 

I 22a Modena 

Ennio Ferrari, Proweditorato agli studi di Modena, Via Eainuso 100, 
I - 41100 Modena* Tel" 39-59-33 53 35 

Area: the town of Modena and its surrouxxaing canmunes. 

CSDjectives: the develcptent of pails' awareness of their econcstrdc i^nd 

social enviromoent, with en^hasis oix new techno].ogies. 

I 22b Biella 

Novarino Panaro, Ufficio Scolastico Rsgionale del Piemonte, 
Corso Ifetteotti 32a, I - 10121 Torino. Tel° 39-11-53 17 84 

Area: the area of Biella in the province of Verxiselli, with textile 
industry. 

(fejectives: the inproveroent of guidance and orientation towards job 
opportunities in advanced technologies. 



L 23 luxembcxaxr 

Femand Saner, I.F.E.M., 75 rue de Betterribourg L - 5811 Fentange. 
Tel" 352-36 94 41 

Ar-ea: 4 regional locations, including urban and rural areas. 
Cfejectives: the vocational and social integration of young people 
without vocational qualifications. 



NL 24 Zeeland 

Hinke de Graaf, CQA Zeeland, Postbus 2034, NL - 4460 MA Goes. 
Tel" 31-1100-305 48 

Axea: the province of zeeland. 

Ctojectives: the develcg:?ient of a 'co-ordination centre (OQA) , to in- 
crease and inprove work e5$)erience provision for pipils and teaciiers 
in seccixJary education. 
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NT. 25 Pi^TY^Al-ha 

Eaul Schirigs, COk Rijndelta, Coolsingel 47-49, NL - 3012 AA Itot±ertaain. 
Tel** 31-10-433 17 44 

Area: the RLjnncsnd r^ion, incliiding RattenJaia and 15 snaller cities. 
Objectives: to inprove the co-ordination of work ejqjerienoe placeinsnts 
and to develop vocational guidance in the curriculum. 



UK 26 Northern Ireland 

TE«WL Project, NICED Information Office, Stranmiilis College, 
Stranmil3.is Road, GB - Belfast BI9 5DY. Itel" 44-232-68 24 14 

Area: secondary schoolis throa^iout Northern Ireland. 
Objectives: school-based curriculum review and developnent, case- 
studies and develcpraent of guidance. 

UK 27 MarK^fister 

Kathy Aiigust, ACS Project Office, Manchester R)lytechnic, Brook House, 
Hathersage Road, GB - Manchester M13 05A. Ttel" 44-61-224 96 00 

Area^ 7 schools in the inner-city and suburbs. 

Ctojectives: to develop an alternative curriculum for 14-16 pipils, in- 
cluding active leamjj^ laethods, work e55)erience placements and action 
aimed at eradicating gender stereotypes. 

UK 28 Glasgow 

Evelyn Lsnnie, Glenwooc Secondary School, 147 Castlemilk Drive, 
GB - Glasgow G45 9UG, Scotland. Tel** 44-41-634 9367 

ioea: post-war housing estate south-east of Glasgow (Castlemilk) . 
ODjectives: curriculum develcpaaent, inproved guidance, and canmunity- 
based activities for all 14-16 pi?)ils, especially under-achievers. 

UK 29 Powvs 

Anthony Bell, EREP, Radnor College of Further Education, 
ULandrindod Wells, GB - Powys IDl 5ES. Ttel" 44-597-4407 

Area: a rural county in mid-Wciles. 

Objectives: to develop curricula with a special enphasis on business 
and craft job c^portunities in a rural area. 

UK 30 Northamptonshire 

Lynn Jjewis, Project Office, Cliftonville Middle School, 
Cliftonville Road, GB - Northairpton NNl 5BW. Ite±**44-604-28d53 

Area: a mixture of sdiools in an industrial/rural county. 
Cfcjectives: develcpinent of new curricula for 14-16 piqpils with enphasis 
on ccemnunity-based activities, school-parent co-operation^ and work 
e5$)erience. 
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